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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


{7 HETHER there is to be an autumn session or not, as pro- 
\ posed by Mr. Whitbread on Monday, is not yet certain. It 
‘seems tolerably likely that the Ballot Bill will be carried by Mr. 
Forster’s energy, though not, we fear, without the loss of its only 
really good provisions,—the clauses charging the election expenses 
_on the rates, —through Committee in the Commonsat once ; but if 
the Bill is sent up to the Lords without an autumn session, there is 
hardly any possibility of its being now carried. They would justly 
say it is too late to consider it at all properly, and that they would 
not pass a Bill they had not considered. But if an autumn session 
“were summoned, they might perhaps assent to a Bill affecting, as this 
-does exclusively, the privileges of the Commons, rather than reject 
what they very well know they must accept before long, after they 
have lost much more by the delay than they would by concession. 
The result depends on the sounding of the Lords. If there seems 
any chance of the Lords passing the Bill, supposing they are given 
time to consider it, the autumn session will probably be summoned. 
If it seems certain that they will make a holocaust of it, then they 
‘will be allowed to do so at once, with as much display of peremp- 
toriness and passion as it may please Lord Salisbury to show. 








The Duke of Richmond, who is to move the vote of censure on 
Monday, has altered the form of his motion, so as to make the 
censure independent of the second reading of the Army Regula- 
tion Bill, though preliminary to it, and indicating their Lordships’ 
willingness to give the Government the spoonful of jam the 
moment the medicine is swallowed. Lord Granville, we are sure, 
will take his dose very prettily ; we trust he will not be too grateful 
for the jam, which is not really meant for the Government at all, 
but only given to the officers of the Army through them. 


When we went to press, Lord Cairns was discoursing in the 
Peers about the mismanagement of business in the Commons, and 
Lord Granville was replying that the dead-lock was mainly pro- 
duced by the unprincipled manceuvres of a factious opposition. 
The statistics produced by Lord Cairns were curious. ‘The Com- 
‘mons had seventy-three measures, most of them Government Bills, 
to pass, and eighteen Bills coming down from the Lords. It had 
also to consider the estimates for the Army, the N avy, and Educa- 
tion, and the Ballot Bill, which could not by possibility be passed, 
because their Lordships’ amendments would not get down to the 
Commons till September. ‘The motive of the speech seems to have 
been to state beforehand that the Ballot Bill could never pass the 
Lords at present, for sheer want of time ; but that difficulty could 
be remedied by an adjournment to October. 


The destiny of the Ballot Bill is not yet known. It has again 
been debated for four weary days of triviality in Committee, and 
if Mr. Forster loves Mr. Lowther and the two Mr. Bentincks, he 
is nearer to the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount than half the 
saints in Christendom. Whether St. Philip Neri, or St. Francis 
of Assisi, or the sweetest saint among them could have borne the 
test of carrying a Ballot Bill through Committee for some sixteen 
days against opponents who are constantly proposing amendments 
to such effect as this,—that the stamp on the back of the folded 
ballot-paper need not be shown by the voter, or that ballot-papers 


| given to voters who have been previously personated in the same 


election should be of a different colour from the ordinary ballot- 
papers, —is, we should say, more than doubtful. Hair shirts and 
“* disciplines ” to the back are nothing to such blistering prepara- 
tions for the temper as these. Mr. Forster, however, if he has not 
been saintly, has at least been Stoical. Nobody has yet elicited 
any outward sign of a vexed spirit within. Amongst the feeble 
jokes by which some of the Committee have striven to render the 
debate endurable, perhaps the feeblest was that which, on Mr. 
Forster repudiating the name of the Father of the Ballot, sug- 
gested that he was its Forster-brother (‘‘ foster-brother, Fors- 
ter-brother, don’t you see” ?) That honourable member should 
leave town at once, or even consult Dr. Forbes Winslow, His 
mind is in danger. 


On Monday, after the conclusion of all the sub-sections of Clause 
3, Mr. Disraeli made a statement in answer to Mr. Forster’s repeated 
remark that the Ballot Bill was a natural corollary of his own 
(Mr. Disraeli’s) Reform Bill, which enfranchised so many voters 
not above the danger of bribery and intimidation, and that the 
constituencies had therefore decided in favour of it. Mr. Dis- 
raeli said he was in possession of an ‘ analyzed list ” showing that 
the majority of the voters at the last election were not in favour 
of the Ballot; also he maintained that of the new constituencies 
| formed under his Reform Bill, ** at least a moiety voted for Con- 
servative candidates”; once more, had he, as Prime Minister in 
1868, had the ‘arbitrary disposal” of from 25,000 to 30,000 
votes, the Liberals would not have had a majority atall. We 
have no doubt Mr. Disraeli believes all that implicitly, and that it 
is very consolatory to him ; but ‘ analyzed lists ” and hypothetical 
cases as to what would bave happened if so many votes had been 
at somebody's disposal, carry no weight with anybody of sense. 
For anything we know, the scale might have been turned by a 
single hair's weight ; but then also, for anything we know, all 
the conceivable hairs’-weights which might have been unfavour- 
able to Mr. Disraeli, may have been thrown into the scale favour- 
able to him, and but for that the majority might have been doubled 
on the Liberal side. We regarded Mr. Disraeli as too much a man 
of the world to count his chickens after they had distinctly failed 
to be hatched. 


On Thursday Mr. Forster made a statement as to what clauses 
he would consent to withdraw in order to give the Bill the best 
possible chances. He is to press the election-expenses clauses 
(which are to be taken on Monday), but he hardly speaks of 
them with as much confidence as we sbould like to hear, and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt is hunting them down with ruthless bitterness. 
|Mr. Forster only proposes to omit certain penalties for not 
|complying with the conditions of secret voting, and for per- 
sonation, and a clause amending the Parliamentary Elections Act 
of 1868, which will have to be considered apart next year; and 
he intimated that if the clauses providing additional polling- places 
should not be accepted readily by the Committee, he would prefer 





|to drop them. Mr. Disraeli characterized this as a ‘‘ semblance,” 
‘he would not call it a pretence,” of reducing the labours of the 
Committee, and was very bitter on the suggestion that the clauses 
providing new polling-places were not to be regarded as essential 
to the Bill,—which would be an ‘‘ absolute breach of faith.” But 
Mr. Disraeli’s malignity towards this Bill ds rather laboured; it 
does not ring true. 


Mr. Gladstone on Thursday brought down, or thought he 
brought down, a message from Her Majesty to the Commons re- 
questing the usual allowance for Prince Arthur. Some clerk, 
however, had given him the message to the Lords, and when he 
came to the words, ‘“* Her Majesty relies on the attachment of the 
House of Peers to concur,” there was quite a sensation, the 
notion evidently being that the Peers were to go without their 
special message, or be slighted in some other way. Mr. Gladstone 
explained that some mistake had been committed, but gave notice 
that he should move the consideration of the message on Monday. 





There is talk of some opposition, but it is not likely to be serious 
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indoors, though out of doors the workmen are arguing bitterly | tion, and other lung diseases; that ventilation is insulficient, and 
about excessive payments for doing nothing. | that they are constantly thrown out of work by illnesses produced 
— by the clay “sizing.” Supposing all this to be truae—and the men 
Paris is full of ramours about M. Gambetta. According to the | are likely to know their own business—why do they not remedy 
Debats, the Figaro, the Parisian correspondent of the Pall Mall | the evil themselves? A strike against bad ventilation would be 
Gazette, and, though guardedly, the correspondent of the Times, | approved by the whole country, and a cheap and convenient form 
he contemplates a coup d'état against the Government and the | of respirator or mask is not beyond the reach of human ingenuity. 
Assembly, to be carried out by the soldiers of the new army, who | Much more serious evils were overcome in the steel-filing trade. 


are terribly discontented. The bruit is almost as strong as in | OS ESAS 
1851, and the M. Thiers is implored to interfere before it is too| The Committee on Baby-farming report that the best method 


late. If M. Gambetta contemplated such a blow, it is towards | of preventing infanticide, and more especially infanticide by neglect, 
the American form of government, a free executive and a free | would be to compel a strict registration of every birth and death, 
Assembly, that he would probably look ; but we suspect much of of every private lying-in establishment, and of every nursery 
all this gossip is intended only to discredit him. The soldiers | where two or more babies are taken in for hire. ‘They believe that. 
gave their votes for him, but officers of the old Army command | these precautions would enable the police to trace each child, and 
in Paris and Lyons, the Germans are still in France, and failure | thus render baby-murder as a trade a much more dangerous occu- 

| pation. ‘The difficulty is to enforce registration, but the police say 


might bring on irreparable misfortunes. Still, note the way in | 
which, out of every discussion, in the Press, in the streets, in the | that it is possible, at least so far as to compel any nurse to account. 


Assembly, this single figure, the bourgeois Cavour, always emerges. | for the number of children in her charge. 


And note also that Gambetta knows of dictatorships which were , : : 
ask Come. Mr, Scudamore has sent in a report upon the financial results: 
FOR saan = te ees —— | of the purchase of the telegraphs. The broad results at present 
oni F ae verve bak oe Be. pon. aon = ms = yo | attained are that ee telegraphs - 7} ae — that the 
. Pouyer-Quertier oa Q receipts are now r cent. on that sum, that the expenses are- 
Treasury and over-estimated the amount of possible reductions. | under 5} per cent., paw that the purchase therefore Ber onsen some: 
They think that £24,000,000 a year will be added to the expen- | profit to the State. This profit, moreover, increases, as the system. 
diture, and that all but £2,500,000 of this must be met by new | extends itself, and becomes more thoroughly appreciated, but the 
taxation. They are still discussing with M. Thiers the ways and | true financial result of the undertaking will never be known till 
means 3 but the idea of an income-tax is again coming forward, | the department is able to introduce the uniform sixpence. The 
and M. Thiers has somewhat relaxed his opposition to it. He says | middle-class is learning to telegraph to save itself the trouble of 
no fiscal question 1s with him a personal one. Might not the | writing, but the millions do not use the wires except on excep- 
easiest way to raise an income-tax in France be for the State to | tional occasions. It was supposed in the beginning of the week: 
assume a monopoly of life assurance, and make it compulsory on that the telegraph was over-working its employés, a boy named 
all men? Much of the money would then seem to enter into the | Whitaker haviog died from over-work, but it appears that the- 
‘inheritance ” of which Frenchmen think so much. boy, who received 253 a week, overworked himself to obtain money 
—————— from other clerks. ‘The boy’s greediness is of course Mr. Glad-- 
This day week the debate on the Papal question came off in stone’s fault, like everything else, cholera included —vide Pall Malt 
the French Chamber, when M. Thiers declared that he could not | Gazette every day—but still his death was not the result of Mr.. 
alienate a friendly nation (i.e., Italy) by venturing to unsettle a | Scudamore’s meanness. 


solution of the Roman question in which all Europe had acquiesced, | Sc arta 
sincerely as he regretted the loss of the Temporal Power of the| The Cup day at Goodwood was remarkable for the discomfiture- 


Pope, and greatly as he condemned the Ex-Emperor for the policy | of the sporting newspapers. They had every chance, for only five 
which led to this consummation. M. Gambetta caused great | horses started, but they were all utterly in the wrong. The Field’ 
consternation among the Right by withdrawing the amendment | ‘‘plumped” for Favonius, and believed that only Favonius, 
he had moved, and stating that in consequence of the clearness and | Mortemer, and Verdure, had a chance; Bell's Life held that 
distinctness of M. Thiers’ declaration he would support the vote | nothing could possibly beat Favonius and Mortemer, taking 
for passing to the orderoftheday. ‘Thereupon M. Keller said that | Favonius for choiée; the Sporting Times thought it madness 
nothing could be satisfactory which was supported by M. Gambetta, | to look elsewhere than to Favonius for a winner; the Sports- 
—a remark which M. Thiers rebuked, characterizing it as the | an backed Mortemer; and the Sporting Life declared for the 
utterance of the very ‘‘ voice of Discord.” Notwithstanding this, same horse. Consequently Shannon, a filly against which £1,000 
an amendment was moved by the Right, referring the bishops’ | to £20 had been offered just before the race, came ia the winner, 
petition in favour of the Temporal Power of the Pope, on which and all the people who, knowing nothing about horses, thought 
the whole discussion had arisen, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs | the prophets did know, lost their money. Why does not the 

M. Jules Favre), and M. Gambetta’s motion was defeated by | public take to betting on Zadkiel’s prophecies? It would be quite 
403 votes to 264 (Jules Favre himself, and we believe another | a8 safe and a great deal more amusing. 


of the Administration, voting among the 264 with M. Gambetta, |_, =P oe . 

while Jules Simon and Victor Lefranc did not vote at all). When | fT he French Army mcrae has, it is said, decided apes to 

the direct motion referring the Bishops’ petition to the Minister of | points, that all Frenchmen a 20 mon be lishle to military duty, 

Foreign Affairs came to be put, it was carried by 447 votes against | and that the term of active service shall be four eR to 
This decision if acted 


87, and it is said and believed that Jules Favre has tendered his | followed by five years in the first enki 3 
on would give France a standing army of about 800,000 men, with 


resignation in consequence, which ‘Thiers, however, declines to | ae ig ‘ nage“ 
accept. ‘The only interest of this storm in a tea-cup is that it | or nsiee “9 milion mane, but 1 io net Mhsly out wl-yedhard 
shows M. Gambetta to be at the head of a united party of between | ne eer bones ry? or waates anaay cu ao . ¢ -_ ae 
80 and 90, and that he commands a good deal of su t f seer darggh rhe yarn, age dagerg oleae ied 

: ® ities: retained. This would give an army of 400,000 men, with 500,000 


exactly two-fifths of the whole Assembly. 
y y | reserves available at about a month’s notice. Reserves can not 


Spain has a new Ministry, with S. Zorilla, able person of , be quite as quickly called out in France as in Germany, as the 
Radical views, remarkable for not stealing, at its head, and the | statesmen are afraid of localizing recruiting. They cannot, they 
new Cabinet has put forward its programme. It promises to! say, have a Red corps from Lyons, and a White corps from 
maintain order, to reconcile Church and State, to present an | Britanny, and a White-cross corps from the Italian departments. 
equalized budget at once to the Cortes, to keep up most friendly s P 
relations with Portugal and the Spanish-American Republics, and | Great alarm is felt in London about the cholera, which is be- 
to put down the insurrection in Cuba at any cost. That is as | lieved to be on its march from Russia through Poland, and to be 


good as Spanish programmes always are ; they never fail in any- | catering Eastern Germany. The Lancet, however, states that the 
thing except realization. Still the country is quiet, and there has | disease has been for two years in Russia, and in St. Petersburg 
| alone between 8th August, 1870, and the present time, has killed 


been no successful pronunciamento for two years and a half. : ge 
—_—__—_—_———_— | 2,178 persous. It may cross the frontier at any time, but it is 

The weavers of Todmorden have petitioned the Privy Council not known to have crossed it yet, and has shown a tendency to 
to inquire into the effect of the use of kaolin or China clay in the | linger within the Empire, unusual, says the Lancet, in the history of 
manufacture of calicoes and other gray goods. They allege that | epidemics. Is India ever quite without cholera? The alarm is, 
the clay is made to adhere to the warps by poisonous ingredients ; | however, exceedingly useful, if only because it provokes the 











that the dust poisons the weavers, causing bronchitis, consump- | authorities to look to their drains. 
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The Ameer of Afghanistan has, it is announced by telegraph, | 
become reconciled to his son Yakoob, who will now, it is pre- | 
sumed, be raised to the Vizierate. There never was much doubt | 
in the minds of Avglo-Indians that this would be the finale of the | 
affair, as Shere Ali was not prepared to kill his son, and had no | 
alternative between that and his restoration to power. We shall | 
now be bewildered for months with rubbish about Yakoob’s in- 
trigues against the British Empire, intrigues probably unreal, and | 
certainly less important than those, say of Switzerland, would be. | 





The Volkstaat publishes an extraordinary statement which, it | 
says, is official, about the number of sick and wounded in the 
German army during the late war. Apart altogether from | 
deaths, the Central Bureau of Information in Berlin reports that | 
within twelve months it had authenticated 550,000 German cases 
of wounds and sickness, and 78,000 French cases. This, of course, 
represents the total number who went through the hospitals, but 
it is not the custom in the Prussian army to go on the sick list for | 
trifles. ‘The reduction in the general power and comfort of the | 
young men of the nation represented in these figures must be | 
‘very great. 

Mr. Rylands is worrying himself again about the Secret-Service 
money. As Government wants information, and very often has 
to pay for it, there must be money spent on its purchase, and as 
all kinds of people might be compromised, it is impossible to ren- 
der Parliament an account. Mr. Rylands has, however, extracted 
-one fact from Mr. Gladstone, that Mr. Hammond manages the | 
fund, and that he has always had £500 from it for doing so. | 
‘There is not the smallest objection to the allowance, as the work 
must be done by Mr. Hammond himself, and as he has received it 
since 1824, but the explanation is another proof of the monopoly 
of power allowed in the Foreign Office to a single irresponsible 
official. He manages all the important business, appoints all but 
the chief in the great Legations, and distributes, of course, not 
<apriciously, but still with an initiative, the Secret-Service money. 
And he didn’t know a week before the Hohenzollern candidature 
that war was likely to break out in Europe. 








Mr. Jessel on Tuesday carried on the debate on Legal Education, 
opened by Sir Roundell Palmer on the 11th inst. Mr. Jessel was | 
entirely opposed to Sir Roundell’s proposal of a Law University, and | 
held that English law was very excellent, and only unscientific be- 
cause it was pliable, having been intended by a free Legislature to 
meet the wants of free men. He thought that all that was required | 
to enforce the study of the law wasa thorough examination before 
an independent body of examiners, and believed that the Council 
of the Four Inns could and would create such a body. Those 
Inns had, no doubt, been late in their conversion, but still not 
very late, as examination is only a nineteenth-century idea. (We 
wonder what Mr. Jessel would say to that, if pleaded as a defence 
for wooden ships or bows and arrows.) He could not approve a 
Crown Board of Examiners, until the Inns could be shown to 
have failed in their new duty, but he did not specify what time 
he would allow for the experiment. We have discussed the sub- 
ject elsewhere, but may add here that the matter is scarcely one 
for private subscriptions. There are plenty of funds available if 
the Legislature once looks into the matter, which it will not do this 
Session. 


Wednesday was taken up in the Commons with a great dis- 
cussion on a Bill which proposed the revolutionary step of 
making the French metric system compulsory on England, a 
proposal which, though the Government resisted it, was only 
negatived by a majority of 5 (82 to 77). ‘The discussion showed 
clearly enough the real need for a uniformly decimal system of 
weights and measures in England; but it also showed great 
reason to doubt what the units of that system ought to be, 
whether those taken by the French or some of those now in use 
in England. Sir John Herschel preferred the English foot to the 
French metre, and the English ounce to the French gramme; but as 
no practical statesman has yet proposed to take our foot and ounce 
as the basis of an English decimal system of lengths, weights, and 
(solid) measures,—with the pound, or measures of value, this has 
been proposed, and steps taken towards effecting it,—the authority 
of Sir John Herschel is used at present only to deter from the 
French system, rather than to help the solution of the difficulty. 
It may be that we shall come in the end to the metric system, and 











translate our old proverbs from “Give an inch and take an ell ;” 
" An ounce of sense is better than a pound of learning ;” into 
“‘Give a millimetre and take a centimetre,” or “A gramme of 


sense is better than a kilogramme of learning.” But in the mean- 
time much has to be learnt and a good deal forgotten. 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 19th of July has a letter from Dr. 
Berchtold, in reply to Sir R. Blennerhassett’s protest in the Times 
against the appearance of his signature amongst those appended 
to the declaration of the ‘Old Catholics.” Dr. Berchtold, who 
writes as the appointed rédacteur of the document, declares that 
“Sir Rowland attended the closing sitting of the Whitsuntide 
meeting, at which point by point the contents of the declaration, and 
the publication of the same, was resolved upon, with the further re- 
solution that after the final reduction to writing, the names of all pre- 
sent should be forthwith afficed to the declaration. As Sir Row- 
land Blennerhassett never uttered any dissent from this resolution, 
nor claimed any exception for himself, we were not only,” continues 
Dr. Berchtold, “ entitled, but actually bound to add his name to 
ours.” This statement has not as yet been contradicted, as far as we 
know, by Sir R. Blennerhassett, aud if it be true, surely Sir R. 
Blennerhasselt cannot be absolved from a certain amount of Jesuit- 
ical reserve in his statement to the Times. The new Reformation 
will not do much if its leaders are not more heartily in earnest 
than reserve of this kind,—supposing it to have been exercised,— 
would imply. 


In the House of Lords on Monday a question was raised during 
the discussion of one of the clauses of the Private Chapels’ Bill of 
considerable interest to the clergy and laity of the National 
Church. The clause would allow the erection of a new church 
in every parish of the kingdom on the assent of the Bishop, and 
without the assent of the incumbent,—the intention being: to 
give a certain amount of relief to worshippers who are aggrieved 
by the strict Ritualism, or strict Evangelicism, or too great 
Latitudinarianism of the incumbent of the parish church, 
without alienating the aggrieved persons from the Church of 
England. Some ofthe Bishops and some of the Conservative Peers, 
however, pressed so strongly the propriety of giving the parochial 
clergy due notice of a change which may introduce opposition 
churches into so many parishes, that the clause was lost by a 
majority of 7 (35 to 28). We do not quite see why the clergy 
cau have any right to object. Suppose they do resist the change, and 
resist it successfully :—well, all they do is to encourage the growth 
of Dissenting places of worship (like the Huntingdon Chapels), 
instead of new churches the clergy of which might, and probably 
would in time, come into perfect harmony with the incumbent. As 
a mere matter of moral justice, the clergyman of a parish can have 
no more right to prevent his Church parishioners worshipping in 
& mauner more congenial to them, though not disloyal to the 
Establishment, than he has to prevent Dissenters who are dis- 
loyal to the Establishment from doing the same. 


In answer to an Irish Catholic deputation to Mr. Gladstone on 
Monday, which represented the desire of the Irish Catholics for 
an educational system in Ireland which should be based on the 
system of perfect equality between Catholics and Protestants, Mr. 
Gladstone made a reply which was very careful not to admit that, 
as regards the primary schools, there is any grievance to remedy. 
He had fully admitted, he said, the grievance in relation to Uni- 
versity education, and is anxious to remedy it, but Irish questions 
have taken up so very large a proportion of the time of the Legis- 
lature, that it has been hitherto impossible to touch it. The 
Prime Minister cautiously declined to go further into particulars, 
and was, on the whole, anxiously reticent. We infer that the 
Government stick at present to the existing National School 
system, and are only considering how to give the Catholic 
University fair play. 


It appears probable that the famine in Persia is rising to a terri- 
ble height. Sensational statements are, sent by telegraph about 
people eating their own children, which they do not do, Mahom- 
medans in all cases dying quietly ; but the actual facts of people 
dying in the capital and great cities, wholesale, read as if they were 
true. Letters, moreover, partly confirm them, and we take the 
facts to be these :—Persia has suffered from two consecutive years 
of drought, the stores are exhausted, the people are dying, and 
some epidemic, probably cholera, has broken out among the 
weakened crowds. ‘That is a horrible state of affairs, and if the 
Indian or British Governments can and will help, any expenditure 
they may incur will be cheerfully sanctioned by the public. 





Consols were on Friday 93 11-16ths to 933. 
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i | for which it exists, namely, the good government of the country? 
TOP ICS OF THE D AY. | It would even resemble closely those hollow concerns which 


—— 
THE PUERILITIES OF THE LORDS. 


\ R. GLADSTONE’S firmness and sense have got us out 
Be of one difficulty caused by the rashness of Lord Salis- 
bury and the intellectual docility of the House of Peers; 
but another quite as great remains, and is, moreover, a mere 
illustration of the permanent constitutional difficulty caused 
by giving an authority co-ordinate with that of the House of 
Commons to an Assembly which well knows that it can never 
either agree with the people, or afford to express persistently 
its difference with them. It is in everybody’s mouth that the 
Lords must, to vindicate their own independence, veto the 
Ballot Bill at least once. When you ask to what end,— 
whether it is to give the country an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its wishes more clearly, or even to save the coun- 
try from the ultimate passing of a measure it disapproves, 
no one will answer either question in the affirmative. This 
journal is as stoutly opposed to secret voting, and as convinced 
that it has not gained, but rather lost something even in popu- 
larity during the last twenty years, as any Conservative 
journal; but yet we know and admit, not gladly, but completely, 


that the only result of the veto of the House of Lords | 


would be to secure for next year a very much more deci- 
sive expression of popular opinion in favour of the Ballot 
than we have now. Had Mr. Gladstone remained hostile 
to the Ballot, we believe we might have been spared it 
till secret voting had lost all its charm for the people ; 
but as he has adopted it while it is still, on the whole, a 
decidedly popular measure, we all know perfectly that a 
vote of the House of Lords rejecting it would not only not 
diminish by one iota the certainty of its affirmation by 
the popular voice, but that it would surround the ballot- 
box with an adventitious halo of popularity. The vote 
of the Lords rejecting the ballot would endear the ballot | 
to the country ; and the only conceivable effect it could 
have on the Legislature would be to cause the wasting of 
a great part of another session in the framing of a new 
bill like unto this. And not only is this so, but the 
House of Peers are perfectly well aware that it is so. 
Nobody knows better than they that an adverse vote 
would produce no conceivable good effect,—in the Con- 
servative sense of good effect,—except, if that be a good 
effect, a slight sense of puerile gratification to their own 
pride and self-importance. They have got into that morbid | 
condition of mind in which a fussy paterfamilias who knows 
that his authority is all but ni/, and who cannot bear to know 
it, may be often observed to be,—a state of punctiliousness in 
which they think of nothing but how to secure some visible 
sign of the reality of their authority,—to persuade themselves, 
according to Mr. Trollope’s happy phrase, that they are com- 
pelling the country “to know they are there.” This they 
find in rejecting, as often as they dare, every legislative 
change desired by the country. There has been, we may 
safely say, nothing of the smallest magnitude which the 
country has desired for a generation or two, which the Peers 
did not heartily dislike till long after they had been com- 
pelled to accede to it. They are, however, perfectly aware 
that after one or two rejections of the bigger changes desired 
by the people, and five or six rejections of the smaller changes 
of the same kind, they must give way. And what is more, 
they know very well, in most of these cases, that they are 
gaining nothing by delay, except delay. Nay, delay so inter- 
posed even irritates the popular feeling and diminishes sensibly 
the political prestige of the Peers, and yet it must be interposed 


| declare dividends out of capital in order to keep up the prestige 
of the company, except that, while such dividends can be paid! 
their tendency really is to keep up the prestige of the company, 
| while the only tendency of these showy flourishes of power by 
the Lords is to diminish their own reputation for wisdom, 
| while vindicating their power. It would be hard to contrive a 
more mischievous constitutional device than a co-ordinate 
legislative Assembly which always feels differently from the 
governing Assembly, and therefore deems itself obliged to 
_ thwart the whole country periodically, in order to assert itself. 
| And these puerile displays of power become really dangerous 
| when you consider that they proceed from the very body which, 
| if it is to serve any purpose at all, ought to serve the purpose 
| of infusing a vein of prudence and caution into our legislation. 
| It is like the abuse of turning the fine knife-edge on which a 
| balance is intended to be suspended, to the purpose of wounding 
| and slaying, to transform the revising Assembly from the organ 
| of the nation’s finer discretion into a mere duellist always. 
| ready to draw for defence of its honour. Seriously, 
what can be more mischievous than that, in the place 
of a thoughtful, scrutinizing, delicately weighing Coun- 
cil of experienced men, we should have thrust upon 
us an Assembly whose yearly difficulty it is to determine- 
which of a variety of measures known to be inevitable it shall 
reject,—not because there is less certainty in its case than in 
that of any of its companions that, sooner or later, some such 
measure must be accepted, but solely because the House of 
Lords, like the legendary Minotaur of Crete, demands a yearly 
victim as a sort of tribute to its pride? Of course the result 
is that the House of Lords does a vast deal more to stimulate: 
innovation, or even revolution, than the House of Commons. 
The Assembly which should represent our highest statecraft 
and maturest prudence, is every year tempting and irritating 
the people into new agitation. Instead of the ripest national 
judgment, we have the rashest class-insolence. Instead of 
wisdom warning us to take forgotten precautions, we bave 
puerile outbreaks of wounded self-importance. Instead of 
sympathetic but clear-eyed help in going the way the 
nation is resolved to go with the fewest blunders, we 
have taunting scorn childishly forbidding us to move at ali, 
under penalty of the wrath of a petulant class. It is. 
really hopeless to look for a Conservative popular feeling 
while the House of Lords continue to flaunt their foolish 
threats before our eyes. Of all the institutions we now have, 
the Lords as led by Lord Salisbury is the most dangerous, the 
most revolutionary. A Council of revision,—and that is. 
the proper function of an Upper House, if there is te 
be an Upper House,—whose first great problem every 
year is to determine on the least dangerous sacrifice to 
its sense of dignity which it can extort from the nation 
at large, is simply self-condemned. If it cannot substantially 
agree in the general aim of the whole people, it cannot be any- 
thing but an incendiary element in our legislature. And the 
most remarkable feature of the existing House of Lords is 
that it not only cannot so agree, but cannot even conceal for 
a@ moment its essential distaste to every aim the people set 
before them, even when it contrives to suppress that distaste 
so far as to swallow an unwelcome measure. Nothing is more 
certain than that it is the first necessity rather of the 
Conservatives, than of the Liberals, to reform our House of 
Lords. 





THE RECENT RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 





for the gratification of their pride. How should the country | 
“know theyare there’ unless they conspicuously snub its wishes | 
two or three times in every session? How can they afford to | 
pass, the very first time it is presented to them, a measure | 


OR Englishmen the noteworthy fact in the recent New 
York riot is that there does still exist in that city a 
power capable of enforcing the law in favour of persons 
decidedly unpopular. The very limited number of 











they dislike? “I will be treated with respect,” says the weak | persons there belonging to the Orange Societies resolved to 
father, whom none of his children could ever manage to respect | hold their usual procession on the 12th July. The resolve 
at all. And that is what the House of Lords is always saying, was most injudicious, for the procession is an insult, and an 
and that is the only reason why it vetoes bills which it is| intentional one, to the majority of Irishmen; it had been dis- 
perfectly well aware it must pass next time or the time after. | continued for years, and on the last occasion it had provoked 
It is not for the country’s sake, but for the sake of its own sensi- one of the most outrageous affrays ever witnessed in America, 
tive feelings, that these time-and-strength-wasting negatives are | an affray still spoken of by all parties with shame. Embold- 


passed by the House of Lords, And what a wealth of condemna- | ened, it may be, by the tradition of that affair, or inspired by 
tion there is in such an admission as this,—an admission which | their permanent hate of Orangemen, or, as some journals 
would, we are yery sure, be privately made by almost every candid | allege, desirous to assert their supremacy in the city in some 
member of the House of Peers itself. Whatis the political value overt fourm, the rough section of the Irish Catholics, whose vote 
of a House of Legislature which feels frequently compelled to | creates the Municipality, threatened to put the procession down 
think more of its own dignity and importance than of the end 


| by force. In vain their Archbishop preached order and 
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obedience to the law, in vain some of the more intelligent of Americans were in earnest, excited enough to act, they over- 
their chiefs counselled moderation, they were determined, and | bore all resistance, whether from Irishmen, parties, officials, 
their nominees, the Mayor, Mr. Oakey Hall, and the Superin- | criminals, or armed mobs. They compelled Governor Hoff- 
tendent of Police, Mr. Kelso, issued a proclamation forbidding | man to do his duty, they kept the Police strictly to their 
the procession in the interest of public order. This, however, | functions, they supplied ample force to overwhelm any 
was too much for the native Americans. They regard the | physical resistance. Had the Militia failed, it is said 200,000 
right of procession as inherent in the Republican system—which | men would in twelve hours have been brigaded in New York. 
it certainly is not—and with more justice objected to the ex-| The troops could not have turned out more readily in any 
treme favouritism displayed in an order which stopped the | country, they were only too ready to act, and their action, 
procession of the Boyne because the Orangemen were few | terrible as its results have been, is evidently condoned. It 
enough to be attacked, and permitted the procession of St. | is clearly a point of honour in New York to be in your 
Patrick because the Irishmen were too numerous for any one’ place on a dangerous day, and a man like Colonel Fisk, so 
to attack them. The agitation against the proclamation as a | often declared to be the very head and front of municipal dis- 
servile act of obedience to the Irish Catholics and an outrage on | order, turned out among the first at the head of his volunteers 
liberty spread in a day through the city, the State, and half | against his own party, and behaved remarkably well, risking 
the Union. The Governor, Mr. Hoffman, was bombarded 


his own life, as an eye-witness aflirms in a journal entirely 
with leaders, telegrams, letters from all sections of the country, 








hostile to him, to save a wounded comrade. Discipline has a 
all full of disgust, all threatening him with dismissal, and all | real meaning, then, in New York as well as Berlin, and there 
affirming that if the law were not sustained in the face of so | is another fact also which we cannot prove, but which seems 
clear a defiance, and New York were laid at the feet of a| to us to prove itself. The Irishmen felt themselves over- 
faction, the cause of the Democratic party was lost. Mr. | matched. There was everything in the affray, the slaughter 
Randolph, Governor of New Jersey, whose authority stretches | of innocent bystanders, the steady defiance of the Orangemen, 
over the most important suburb of New York, although a strong | the national antipathies called up by the anniversary, to rouse 
democrat, and therefore grateful to the Irish vote, issued a| them to fury; but they felt that the friends of order were 
proclamation promising Orangemen full protection for any | fairly “up,” that the State was on their side, and that the 
meetings or processions they might hold; and Governor Hoff- slightest attempt at vengeance would produce an outburst of 
man at last gave way, cancelled the order of the City authori- | that often unreasoning hatred for them and their opinions 
- and — the ——— jag wn — rs ee - — American ~ogy = hy ra eer 

e armed police were ordered to do their duty, were nothing party into existence once more. Already it is declared 
told off for the service, and twelve Militia Regiments were | that their action has seriously increased the chances of the 
placed under arms to afford them any necessary support. | Republican party at the next election, and that their Mayor 

The excited section of the Irish, however, in spite, it is said, of can never again hold office. If this is so, and the New Yorkers 
the efforts of the clergy, resolved to renew the scenes of 1863. really care enough for their institutions to insist on equality 
Marching about the city, they compelled all Irishmen to quit | of rights—an equality better enforced, nevertheless, by 
work, threatened the armouries, and gave the signal to the | prohibiting all processions alike—and are in the long run 

, wh i Tri ies, | i t in thei ity, and in th 
al ddag nach bk Sao sealant Soma “wort “Sosatios degent @ tally ox tn tbl of tal 
Head-quarters, the corner house of Eighth Avenue, and there, | parties once embodied in regiments, what becomes of their 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, a vast crowd of Irishmen, | constant assertion that the Irish are responsible for New York, 
intermixed with labourers, ruffians, and habitual criminals, and that they cannot help their conduct? Is not the real truth 
most of them armed with revolvers, assembled to the attack. | this,—that whenever they are interested enough to act or even 
The Orangemen, on their side, barely 200 strong, were pro- | think on politics—for they had beaten the Irish before a shot was 
tected by a great body of police, and by no less than five | fired—they are supreme, and that they are not interested 
regiments of militia, most of whom, we should add, have seen enough in good government, or pure justice, or the honesty of 
stern service. The course of affairs was then in this wise :— | corporations to bring their existing strength steadily to bear upon 
The Orangemen attempted to form in front of their house, | those ends ? This is what disappoints us so greatly in demo- 
™ mobs a = : all = = 4 cel ttn | cracy as —— 7 New or gs. mg the menage 
anners, an e police drove them back as they advanced, | rises in a kind of insurrection it always wins, always pu' 

leaving the procession clear. In these contests the police down the wrong-doers, always establishes some sort of intelli- 
who, in New York, whatever their other defects, | gible order; but whenever it is unexcited, whenever, that is, 
always show immense pluck and capacity for strategy, | nothing is in peril but morality, then it leaves power to the 
who know that if beaten they will receive no mercy, man with the longest head, and the deepest purse, and the 
and who use their clubs almost as effectively as cut-| fewest scruples. It will not take the trouble to display even 
lasses, hype — presage | Ne" ye aaron still | — in oe it ae Se ee ee 
increased, new faces were seen amidst it; the mobs began | will not so much as go to the polls to elect men of either 
cursing soldiers, police, and Orangemen together, and at last | party wise enough and moderate enough to prevent murder- 
a shot was fired into the Militia. The men, wearied with | ous scenes like these. Force was, no doubt, on the side of the 
watching, heat, and opprobrium, instantly, without orders, | law, but the use of institutions is to prevent these resorts to 
dropped their rifles to their shoulders and fired a volley into | force. 
the very faces of the advancing crowds, down every street 











debouching on the protected point. Then followed that | “OUR TYRANT.” 
result so inexplicable on any ordinary theory, which in England, fYYHE Tory journals are doing Mr. Gladstone good service. 
Ireland, and America has never yet failed to follow actual | The Abolition of Purchase by Warrant in the teeth of 


collision between the soldiery and the mob. The thousands the Lords’ refusal to accept the measure has driven them 
of furious men, armed and unarmed, yelling, cursing, rushing, | wild with rage, or, as is more probable, with hope of a good 
ready apparently to give their lives in heaps, vanished in an cry ; and they are denouncing the Premier after a fashion new 
instant from the scene. Not a man remained to aid the! to our political warfare. Sarcasm has been abandoned for 
wounded who lay scattered on every pavement, not a man con- invective, which in its violence and personality would hardly 
tinued the fight, not a man resisted the arrests which at once | be justified if he had overriden Parliament by an illegal 
commenced in all directions. Not another shot was fired or plébiscite. The Standard, in particular, has hardly a topic 
brick thrown at the procession as it moved along in its course, | except the insolence of the Premier téwards the country. He 
and though 171 Irishmen were arrested there was no renewal of | ig no longer “the People’s William,” as he was denominated 
the attacks in any form. That one volley, given without orders, | in ridicule all through last session; but “our tyrant,” the 
and in the judgment of many Americans given unnecessarily, imperious master of a mechanical majority, the unscrupulous 
had restored order in a city in which the assailing party has | antagonist of Parliament, the violator of the Constitution, the 
for years possessed and still possesses a dominant influence | “ stern despot’ who coerces one House in order to compel it to 
in polities. There must ‘have been hundreds of men in the | coerce the other. Indeed we are not quite sure if he does not 
crowd fit for _any regiment in the world, they were | coerce the electorate too. No foreigner reading these diatribes 
boiling over with religious and national feeling, yet they | would dream that Mr. Gladstone is but the president of a 
vanished suddenly away. stiffnecked Cabinet, in which one-half the members are Peers, 

The local papers, of course, are busily inquiring who is to| and three of them at least, counting Lord Hartington, who is 
blame and making party capital out of the affair, but to|in all but seat a Peer—great Peers, as unlikely wantonly to 
foreigners the point of interest is this. The moment the | 





insult their Order as any men liying—that Mr, Gladstone - 
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reigns so far as he does reign only by daily re-election ; that 
his despotisia is derived entirely from the steady support of the 
House of Commons; that he could be dismissed or compelled 
to appeal to the country by a single vote; that the tyranny 
complained of, if it exists at all, is the tyranny of the repre- 
sentative body, and not of any single man. We deny that it 
exists at all in any greater degree than at any former period. 
What has happened about the Army Bill has happened since 
1832 about a hundred bills,—there has been a collision of 
opinions between the Commons and the Lords, and the Lords, 
after a struggle in which they seemed for an instant victorious, 
have been compelled to give way. The form of compulsion 
constantly differs; now it is a warning speech from the 
Government leader; now it is a sharp vote of the Commons ; 
now it is an appeal to the electorate, which the Lords are not 
ound to respect any more than they are bound to respect the 
Ministry ; now it is an appeal to some half-obsolete power of 
the Crown; but the reality is always the same, the represen- 
tative House, once provoked, invariably announces its own 
supremacy in the constitutional machine. Mr. Gladstone had 
literally no option. Not to coerce the Lords was to coerce the 
Commons to continue purchase in spite of their repeated votes 
for its abolition, and this the Premier had as little the power 
asthe will todo. His ministry would have died of its apparent 
inefficiency. The constantly repeated assertion that Lord Pal- 
merston would have arrested the collision is altogether beside 
the question. Lord Palmerston whenever sincerely interested, 
was much more dictatorial than Mr. Gladstone, as witness the 
Divorce Act ; but Lord Palmerston, as a rule, was the minister 
of a compromise just then desired by the country, and if he did 
move, had no occasion to urge his measures upon a majority of 
Peers, who would have passed anything rather than have ex- 
changed him for a more earnest-minded successor. Mr. Gladstone 
was in earnest, but the only tyranny displayed was the tyranny of 
a fact, that the Commons are stronger than the Lords, and the 
porcelain jar might just as well complain of the bronze vase for 
breaking it in a collision. It is very hard for the porcelain, no 
doubt, that it cannot have both splendourand strength, but com- 
plaint of laws which cannot be changed becomes children rather 
than serious politicians. The House of Commons when resolved 
is the ultimate ruler of the United Kingdom,—that cardinal 
fact, usually hidden by our cumbrous form of procedure, has once 
more asserted itself in an unusual, though not unprecedented 
form, and that is all. 

Our concern, however, to-day is not with the Army Bill, 
but with the effect which this stream of invective will have 
npon Mr, Gladstone’s political position. It will unquestion- 
ably strengthen it. The Premier’s immense majority both in 
the Commons and the country is made up of three divisions, 
so separate and so well-defined as almost to deserve the name 
of parties. There are the Whigs, who do not personally like 
him, or at least feel towards him no personal attachment ; but 
who recognize in him the only possible Premier, who know 
that he is on the economic side of his head a Whig in his 
respect for property, and who feel that for intellectual as well 
as traditional reasons, they cannot become Tories. These 
men may in some degree be moved by aristocratic 
influence, but as they have no personal liking to get 
rid of, the invective, however lavish, makes no differ- 
ence to them, rather provokes them, as showing a want of 
respect for an office they do not desire to degrade. Then 
come the great body of middle-class Liberals, the old elector- 
ate, who have been fascinated by Mr. Gladstone’s lofty genius 
for finance, who are pleased with the high moral ideal which 
he sets before them, and who are on all essential matters 
heartily in accord with his policy. It is this body which gives 
Mr. Gladstone what may be called his personal strength, a 
strength he might not derive either from Whigs or Radicals. 
These men, though far from hostile to Lords as Lords, or to 
the Upper Chamber when quiescent, are permanently and 
steadily determined that whenever a crisis comes between the 
two Houses their representatives shall rule. We cannot 
remember a case since 1832 in which they have faltered or in 
which they have not expressed a deep annoyance whenever a 
Premier, as in the case of the Life Peerages or the Paper 
Duty, openly gave way. These men, if not conciliated by the 
use made of the Warrant, are certainly not alienated, for they 
regard it merely as a method of giving effect to a decree of the 
Commons, which in all serious matters they regard as final, 
while they are irritated by the abuse lavished upon a man 
whom, with all his defects, they regard with pride as their 
worthiest representative. And lastly, there is the party now 


backed by great numbers outside, which supports Mr. Glad- 
stone with reserves, growls at his ecclesiastical leanings, mur- 
murs that he will never go far enough, and suspects him, as 
the Daily News has repeatedly said, of undue deferences 
towards his aristocratic followers. They like a Premier of the 
Pitt sort, lean, rigid, and strong, rather than a premier of the 
Melbourne or even the Palmerston kind—you can see the 
same feeling in America about any man “ with an upper lip” 
—they did not expect Mr. Gladstone to be so determined, and 
his attitude has confirmed their half-wavering loyalty. This 
man, then, will go, if not far enough, as far as he promises to 
go,—that is their conclusion, and it is one which will have a 
tremendous effect at the polling-booths, where it will help the 
half-educated of whom Lord Derby recently spoke to realize 
the individuality of their favourite. If Mr. Gladstone had given 
way, the Left would in their own minds have abandoned him, 
and sought a leader with whom they could have had more 
sympathy upon ecclesiastical questions, always the chasm 
between their minds and Mr. Gladstone's. As it is, they are 
learning every day from the passionate invective of their foes 
to realize the baselessness of their distrust, to recognize the 
many bonds which should unite them to the Premier, to feel 
that at least up to a point they are certain of their chief. 

The form and manner of the “act of tyranny,” which so 
exasperate the Tory Press, deepen the delight of the Left. 
They, much more than the middle-class Liberals, care 
heartily for Army Reform, by which they understand re- 
form in the democratic direction ; they, much more than the 
Liberals, detest the Upper House as a Legislating body, and 
they at heart care, as Liberals often do not, that the Execu- 
tive shall be swift. We do not say that they care it shall be 
strong. We have never been able to ascertain what the idea 
of the Left upon the sanctity of the Law really is; but that 
the popular will, once ascertained, should make itself exe- 
cutive in some swift and even dramatic form,—this they un- 
doubtedly approve, as much as they dislike weak, that is slow 
and reluctant, action. They are always crying out for de- 
cision, and decisiveness is the marked quality of the Premier's 
recent stroke. As to the appeal to the Crown, that does not 
hurt them at all. That jealousy of prerogative which is a 
tradition with the Whigs, and still affects men like Mr. 
Bouverie, is wholly wanting to their minds, for they regard 
prerogative as a weapon with which the leader of the majority 
may, on occasion, secure many important ends, may, for ex- 
ample, reduce the House of Lords to amity with the Commons. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, we shall at the next election 
hear in a great many large constituencies, how the candidate 
had doubted about the Premier, how he had objected to this, 
that, and the other, as, forexample, to the deference shown to 
the Peers about the University Tests Bill, but that the manner 
in which Mr. Gladstone had “ put down his foot” upon Pur- 
chase had rebound him to his allegiance. The very “ imperi- 
ousness ”’ of which the Tories make so much, will to the new 
electorate be but a new charm. 





M. THIERS AND THE POPE. 


: Assembly at Versailles had a very stormy sitting this 

day week, of which the point at issue was this vast one, 
—whether they should refer the petition of the Bishops in 
favour of the Pope’s Temporal Power to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, express their confidence in the prudence 
and patriotism of M. Thiers, and then pass to the order of 
the day ; or whether they should express their confidence in 
the prudence and patriotism of M. Thiers, and pass to the 
order of the day, without referring the petition to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. It might be conjectured, perhaps, that the 
distinction, so infinitesimal in appearance, involved some great 
difference of result,—that the reference to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs may have implied some different mode of 
dealing with the prayer of the petition. Not at all. Every 
one was agreed that nothing was to be done in the matter. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs himself, M. Jules Favre, was 
so utterly opposed to doing anything that he voted against 
having the petition referred to him, and appears to have 
tendered his resignation because he was beaten. M. Thiers, 
the chief of the Executive, whose “ prudence and patriotism * 
were to be vouched for by both the competing resolutions 
alike, had declared authoritatively with his usual address 
that though his own political creed had always been, and 
still was, quite adverse to the abolition of the Popes 
Temporal Power, still France, on emerging from her own 





commonly called the “ Left,” not very strong in the House, but 





terrible struggle, had to deal with a fait accompli, ad- 
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mitted as such and sanctioned by the whole of Europe,— 
a fait accompli which it would involve either a declaration 
of war or a diplomatic procedure conveying menace of war to 
disturb, and that under the circumstances no prudent French 
statesman could think of hazarding again the tranquillity of 
France and the peace of Europe, in order to rend away her 
new capital from Italy and restore the Pope. M. Thiers inti- 
mated that he had always disapproved Napoleon III.’s Italian 
policy, on the very ground that the unity of Italy must lead to 
the unity of Germany,—i.e., a terrible menace to France,— 
and to the fall of the Temporal Power,—calamities all of which 
had now fallen upon Europe, as he had ventured to forecast ; 
but of course the statesman must deal with facts and not 
wishes, and what he might have sought to prevent ere it was 
too late, he could not now presume to assail. Such being the 
view of the Chief of the Executive, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs being far more strongly opposed to any intervention in 
Italy on behalf of the Pope than M. Thiers himself, it seems 
curious that the reference of the Bishops’ petition to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs should have been supported by 
the Conservative and Clerical party, while the vote of the order 
of the day, pure and simple, was the proposal of the Left. 
The explanation lies in the fact that M. Gambetta had sup- 
ported the simple passage to the order of the day before the 
other modification had been suggested; that M. Keller had 
declared that whatever M. Gambetta supported could not be 
satisfactory, since his support alone had the effect of rendering 
a course otherwise satisfactory, alarming ; and that M. Thiers, 
always anxious to seem to hold the balance between the 
parties in this anomalous assembly, was compelled to accept the 
modification of the motion so as to take a distinction without a 
difference, in order that the thought of the whole Assembly 
might be expressed in language which had not been positively 
approved by the great Radical leader. Such is the precise 
situation of the question of the temporal power in France ;—all 
parties practically agree that nothing can be done,—the Bishop 
of Orleans himself declares that war is not to be thought of, 
and only feebly suggests that a coalition of States favourable to 
the Temporal Power might be brought about by French diplo- 
matic efforts, —and the only division of opinion occurs not on the 
ecclesiastical policy, not even on the finest shade of ecclesias- 


tical policy, but solely on the adhesion to it of the one capable | 
man of the Republican party, with whom the Right are simply | 


dismayed to find themselves in agreement. They are quite 
content,—even eager,—to abandon the Pope under the leader- 
ship of a man who had expressed his grief that the Pope must 
be abandoned. They are horrified only at finding themselves 
coming to the same conclusion with a man who had always 
wished that the Pope should be abandoned. They wished to 
vote that they would give up the Pope, though not without a 
sigh. They objected to vote that they would give him up cheer- 
fully. That was the whole issue. While M. Thiers stood mourn- 


fully in the tribune, pausing ostentatiously ere he allowed any 


words to pass “ the barrier” of his aged lips, making play with 


his black-edged pockethandkerchief, and regretfully sacrificing . 
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to support the Pope we should hardly fiad France acting with 
her recent conqueror, the master of Alsace and Lorraine, of 
Metz and Strasburg, and against the most intelligent and 
France-loving of the Latin nations of the Continent. As far 
as human eye can see, the force of circumstances which chains 
down France from any attempt at intervention on behalf of 
the Pope, is not likely to be relaxed, is much more likely to 
become even greater and greater. 

Nor can we quite understand why the Ultramontanes do not 
heartily accept the situation and make the best of it. What 
is there, to a genuine believer in the See of St. Peter, so very 
terrible in it, after all? No doubt, Pio Nono has as a doctor 
of the Church, ex cathedrd, and therefore infallibly, declared 
that the Temporal Power is most useful and in some respects 
even essential to the fullest and highest exercise of his spiritual 
authority ; but he has never declared, and of course never will 
declare, that the fullest and highest exercise of his spiritual 

‘authority, must equally at all times be the purpose of God for 
the Pope, and there is no conceivable reason why he should not 
acquiesce in the existing condition of things so long as he is 
powerless to prevent it, instead of diminishing the spiritual 
authority actually left him by beating himself against the 
unpropitious fates like an imprisoned bird against the bars of 
its cage. If God cares for the Church and for its Vicar, as all 
good Catholics believe, the spiritual authority will be even 
miraculously protected, in spite of all the danger caused by the 
loss of the Temporal authority. It is not in the power of the 
Church to mend the matter by lamentations, though it may be 
in its power tomake matters worse. Why should not the Pope 
try for himself the prescription which the Church is always press- 
ing on the world, namely, a little faith? Why not accept the 
signs of the times, and see what can be done from the 
Vatican without any Temporal Power? Surely the matter is 
by no means so bad as the reactionary Cardinals represent 
it. There is the Pope more comfortably off than he ever 
was in his life before, rid of the responsibility of his debt, 
and of his great and expensive army and civil administration, 
able to give all his time and thought to the affairs of the 
Church proper, and quite certain, of course, to have miraculous 
protection from any infringement of his spiritual prerogative 
which Providence sees likely to be mischievous to the faithful. 
Why not be still andtrust? Suppose his letters ave opened, or 
waylaid,—still he has the certainty of being the Vice-gerent 
of a Power who permits all this limitation of his authority for 
good purposes, and will not permit anything but what redounds 
to the glory of the Church in the end. Can't the party of 
the Vatican place a little more profound confidence in their 
own faith? Can’t the Pope try what he can do without the 
Temporal Power, at least till the Temporal Power returns to 
him? As far as Protestants are concerned, their only fear is lest, 
if he did try frankly, he would be not /ess powerful, but 
more powerful than before, because rid of the overpowering 
political and national prejudices to which his Temporal 
sovereignty gave rise. Could not the Pope try and share 
their belief, especially as, in him, it would be a new sign 


his ancient policy to patriotic necessities, the Right applauded ; | of grace to trust that that which seemed to him so indispen- 
but when they heard that the man who of all others would | sable to his work, could be dispensed with by the divine Head 
feel the most satisfaction in what had happened in Italy was! of the Charch without any detriment to his influence? Let 
as hearty a supporter of M. Thiers as themselves, then they | the Pope for once take an honest foe’s advice, and set himself 
murmured, and sought to distinguish between identical courses. earnestly to work under the new conditions without wasting 
Now what should the Pope learn from this scene? Surely | more time in lamenting the old. We suspect it will be in any 
it should be that the French majority, in spite of an extreme | case some time before even the hope of recovering the Tempo- 
dread and loathing of the appearance of co-operating with a! ral Power can be again entertained ; and it is clearly faithless, 
radical and a sceptic, which they express by a perfectly and and far from a proper attitude of mind for the Vicar of Christ, 
almost senselessly trivial modification of the resolution they had | to be throwing away valuable time and strength in jeremiads 
intended to adopt,—a modification suggested and carried solely | over lost opportunities of good. 
eee a of seeming to differ from M. Gambetta,—are com- 
pelled by the irresistible logic of facts to co-operate with him | 
heartily, a result far nae instractive and rignificant than | SIR ROUNDELL PALMER AND MR. JESSEL. 
if the aversion to co-operating with M. Gambetta had been | Ww" fear that we cannot heartily follow either Sir Roundell 
less strikingly expressed. With all the wish in the world to’ ¥ Palmer or Mr. Jessel in their proposals for the reform 
dictate a distinct policy, a policy essentially distinct from his, | of legal education. That there is real need in this country of 
a wish frankly avowed, they are compelled by the intract-| a school of law, where would-be attorneys, barristers, magis- 
able force of circumstances to content themselves with an | trates, and legislators may learn something of jurisprudence, 
unmeaning alteration of phrase only made for the very sake | of the origin and principles of law in general, and of their 
of seeming to differ where they agree. And when is the solidification into the law of the English-speaking peoples, 
force of the circumstances which bind France likely to be | may be admitted at once, and is indeed beyond discussion. 
relaxed? When is she likely to be able to act for the Pope | No governing class in the world is so ignorant of law in its 
and against Italy,—Italy at present her best chance as an| broad sense as our own. They never study it as a science, 
ally? Perhaps some one may suggest, whenever it may please | and as an art they leave it to paid professionals, who, again, 
Prince Bismarck to take up the Pope’s cause. But first, all the | acquire it mainly by rule of thumb. The country gentle- 
rumours run steadily in the direction of Prince Bismarck’s' man, who in any other land has his rights and obligations 


bitter hostility to the Ultramontane cause. And secondly, even | at his fingers’ ends, in ours consults his solicitor upon the 
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smallest occasions, and dare not perform the simplest act on the | Board of Crown Examiners we must look, appointed by the 
responsibility of his own knowledge. As for law in the abstract, | State, and paid, if needful, out of a small licence-fee exacted 
as distinguished from law in practice, he has not a conception | from the profession. The pay, however, is a very small 
-of it, but believes at heart that the English law is semi-divine, | matter, to which, were anybody but Mr. Lowe Chancellor 
and that it would, but for the stupidity of foreigners, be of the Exchequer, we should be ashamed to allude. If 
universal. Even the professionals are ignorant of jurisprudence, it is worth the while of the State to pay Judges, 
study law as a gainful mystery rather than a science, and are | and juries, and policemen, it is worth its while to see that 
-apt to be so infected with a kind of Trades’ Unionism that they | those who advise on the law are competent to their task, more 
are positively unable as well as unwilling to assist in its simplifi- | especially as it is through the State’s default—the wretched 
-eation. They dislike, for instance, the idea of a scientific system | system of transfer, trust, and bequest which it tolerates—that 
of conveyancing, not only because it would injure their profits | the most serious civil cases owe their rise. Before such a 
—though they feel that too quite as much as sawgrinders do— | Board everybody who pleased might appear, while everybody 
but because they cannot perceive the ludicrous superfluousness who intends to practise in either branch of the profes- 
of the system under which they have been brought up. A/sion must appear, and prove whatever men like Sir 
school of Law of the first class, with its chairs filled with men|R. Palmer, Mr. Jessel, and Mr. Field may think suffi- 


of the stamp of Sir Henry Maine, would do much to remove | 





| cient to guarantee ordinary clients. We should deprecate 
this ignorance, and raise the general level of knowledge upon | asking too much, believing that in this, as in every other walk 
the subject; while it would send out into the counties men | of life, character—which cannot be tested by examiners—is an 
whose acquirements would slowly but surely filter down, until | element of efficiency, and that over-rigid examinations tend 
in the course of years it might even be possible to give | only to secure monopoly to the men who can study hard and 
the people in their schools some general notion of the | early, by no means the only or the best indication of com- 
reasons for the laws which they never see, and cannot/petence for work. All that is needed is a test to keep out 
understand, but are expected both to make and to obey. But | legal quacks, ignoramuses, and men who, knowing law as a 
it is not a University, as Sir Roundell Palmer recommends, with | smith knows farriery, are as ignorant of jurisprudence as he 
its paraphernalia of degrees, that is required; but a thoroughly |is of anatomy. If this test is made, wisely prepared, 
good law school, such as might be established in a year if the | sanctioned, and regulated by the State, the schools which are 
State would found out of any endowment now misdirected, or | needed to supplement it might wait for a time, till we see 
any endowment too large for its purpose—say, as Sir G./| whether existing institutions could not avail themselves of 
Bowyer advises, the wealth of the Inns of Court—or out of its | the new career thus opened out to their energies, and supply 
own Education revenue, four sets of Legal Chairs, one for juris- | the country with more than enough of candidates for all divi- 
prudence, one for English law, and one for the law of other! sions of the great and gainful monopoly of giving legal 
nations, in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Manchester. If the | advice. 
attendants on these schools want degrees they can go to the | 
London University for them, but the schools should be places | , = 
for giving, not for stamping knowledge. As well ie al , BRAZILIAN HOURS. ; 
separate mint for silver as a University for testing acquirements | HIS Emperor of Brazil is going to bea bore. People say he is 
upon a single subject, and as well revive the monasteries as | quite an admirable person, an entirely new type of Majesty, a 
establish Colleges for the manufacture of lawyers and barris- | great geographer, a man interested in all manner of knowledge, in- 
ters alone. They are narrow enough already and full enough | quisitive about all progress, able to cross-question the experts of 
of esprit de corps, without being forced by isolation into stricter | science in half a dozen tongues, and to benefit by their replies; a suc- 
bonds of fraternity and more rigid grooves of thought. | cessful sovereign, too, and capable on occasion of considerable acts 
The schools provided—and they are only necessary because | of philanthropy; but for all that, he is going to bea bore. The 
existing Colleges and Universities do not do their duty, and | British moralist has seized on him, and is flinging him flail fashion 
because Englishmen, while reverencing laws, despise Law—it | at everybody’s head. His Majesty lives, when he is at home, in a city 
will remain to provide some stamping apparatus, some ma- | situated in 22° 54’ south latitude, and consequently almost within’ 
chinery for assuring the public that their legal advisers know | the tropics. As it is hot down there, steaming, burning hot, he, 
their trade. We do not know that any such apparatus is/ like a Calcutta merchant, or a Louisianian planter, or a Nea- 
absolutely indispensable, or that it is reasonable, when we leave | politan cultivator, finds it convenient to rise at five, and get two 
men free to buy any newspapers, or books, or furniture they | or three hours of work over before the sun can exert its full 
like, to supply them with tests by which to choose their legal | power, to rest in the middle of the day, and to work again in the 
advisers. Suppose they were left to choose them as they choose | pleasant cool of the evening, till nightfall. He regards the sun, 
their bankers or their wives. The modern tendency to turn which is the Englishman’s friend, as his enemy, or rather asa 
all the intellectual trades except governing and authorship into | troublesome acquaintance to be carefully bowed out of his work- 
‘huge guilds fenced about with privileges is not altogether without ing cabinet. A habit of that kind, maintained for a lifetime, 
its drawbacks, the principal one being the dislike of originality | j; not easily given up, and as the Emperor has endless work 
‘which it necessarily fosters. Nevertheless, as opinion is in} t) do in England and a thorough inclination to do it, 
its favour, and amateur pleaders waste judges’ time horribly, ‘and as everybody is willing to oblige an Emperor, even at 
and the majority of suitors are as incompetent to select advisers | the sisk of a yawn, he succeeds in keeping it up in Eng- 


as to select phy sicians, mpeg | : uppose an official samp to be ‘land, and trots about everywhere to see everything at six 
agg pe ah " cap de pope hp : pag sag 4 : ‘l | o'clock in the morning. ‘That would be quite unobjectionable, 
te ‘ oi rj pr pee td ri pea f . i a ‘ bo ° le “anew | but that the Briton of the didactic kind will make it an occasion for 
all. be ange tag sade ti re well grin ys pee: ve insincere moral lectures, and tell us all, sometimes in long articles, 
ond dt the teen detain on mails 7 i 2 =," te | sometimes in smart little paragraphs, that because an Emperor 
dt weak ta cout dite oS @e mae & nt 6 | who lives where the palm tree grows gets up at five, we ougit in 
oo anh oh . as as that ‘in elemee withier a | our climate and under our civilization to imitate ‘‘ this illustrious 
doors is not forbidden except to incapacity. Clearly also a | example,” and people who read the lectures feel uneasily that they 
‘Board of Examiners appointed by the Inns of Court will not | **° wanting to their moral ideal, and though they make no change 
eseure the ‘proposed object. The Benchers are not respon- | in their own habits, take advantage of the opportunity to drive their 
sible to anybody, are not elected by anybody, and give no| neighbours oo frantic with good advice. 
guarantees to anybody for anything. They have opposed | We say “ good advice” from habit, because we were taught as 
education through all their history, till they found it | children to believe it good, and because everybody who acts on it 
expedient to change their course to avoid being disestab- |is like a monk with a hair shirt, so unbearably conceited of bis 
tue, but we should like very much to hear some sound 


lished and disendowed, and there is not the smallest | ows vir je we . nee . 
ground for believing that they would perform such a feasons for calling it good. Why should early rising be a virtue 


function well, much for fearing that they would per- | demanding the homage of a universal and most tiresome 
form it in the interests of the profession alone,—which it | hypocrisy? Idleness is, of course, a vice, and as we believe, 


must not be forgotten are essentially and incurably hostile to| one of the most injurious, though not the most debasing 
those of the general community. The profession want to | of the vices; but idleness and the distribution of time 
keep their knowledge to themselves, and would be horrified to | have no necessary connection with each other. Night watchmen 
‘find that every Englishman could draw a will as easily as write | work as hard as day watchmen. Supposing it to be clear that a 
a letter. To give up the teaching of law to those worthy old | man ought to give a fixed proportion of his life to labour—a pro- 


gentlemen would be to stereotype law for ever. It is to a| position we should, with certain qualifications, be disinclined 
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to deny,—why is that proportion to be regulated by the| 
sun? What in, the name of common-sense, has he to do| 
with the matter in a climate like ours? Many men, notably | 
English barristers in high practice and English Members of | 
Parliament, get the best out of themselves by working full power | 
for the seven chilliest months of the year and lazing away the | 
sunniest time. Some of the most industrious men in the world | 
work only at night—the present Governor of Jamaica is one of | 
them—and it may be taken as certain that the higher the rank of | 
the worker in a temperate climate—the more completely, that is, 
he has been civilized by culture—the less disposed is he to work in | 
the early morning. No profession anywhere in the West begins | 
labour at six o’clock. There is no special industry in working at | 
one hour more than another, and on the didactic theory no special | 
yirtue, such as self-denial. Moralists might make a point by 
preaching early rising asa judicious method of moral training, a 
daily self-suppression or sacrifice of the carnal man; but they always 
tell us, with the coolest defiance alike of fact and probability, that 
early work is the pleasantest, though scarcely any human being, 
once master of himself, ever attempts to obtain that easily won 
pleacure. If early work be not unpleasant, why does nearly every- 
body avoid it, or why do we carefully arrange our social system so 
as to obviate any necessity for it? Oh, say the moralists, but then 
a man should do his best, and early work is better work ; but where 
is the proof of that? Of course, if men will drink hard, or 
take more alcohol than the system can absorb, or eat to 
repletion at nine o'clock, or work themselves to death, early 
work is best, because it is sober and unfatigued work; but 
on any reasonable conditions it is worst, because it is work done 
either before the body is recruited with food, or before the food 
has had the necessary time to digest. The Lancet says early 
rising is healthy, but the only evidence it produces is that London 
life, with its late hours, hot rooms, and incessant fatigues, is very 
unhealthy for young women, which is true, but no proof that, 
granted the same deficiency of rest, the morning sun would 
revive them. As a matter of fact, Orientals who get up early are 
not nearly as healthy as Westerns who get up late, and do not 
live nearly as long. Where is the proof that the agricultural 
classes in England, who universally rise early because they cannot 
have artificial light, are healthier than the gentlemen who almost uni- 
versally riselate? ‘They are stronger, no doubt, more especially the 
women ; but that is the result of regular work, not of early rising. 
A milkmaid gets just as ill as a rector’s daughter. A man who 
gets up early and takes a walk, when otherwise he would have sat 
all day, may benefit by the exercise; but the walk would do him 
just as much good, except in July or August, at any other time of 
the day. There is possibly one bodily gain in the practice, 
a slight relief to the eyes, which grow weary with so much work 
under artificial light; but we are not quite sure even of that, 
believing that though short sight is less common among agricul- 
tural labourers than among members of Parliament, bleared 
eyes and eye diseases are at least as frequent. In the 
native land of ophthalmia, the fellabs get up at four, and 
English actors are not at all remarkable for weak eyes. There are 
quite as many hale octogenarians among the cultivated men of 
Western cities who get up at nine or later as among ploughmen, 
and a good many more with their faculties unimpaired. Nor, as 
Dickens once put it, is it clear that all sweeps are healthy, rich, or 
specially gifted with intellectual power. 

The truth is that late rising in civilized countries is not the 
result either of idleness or fashion, or contempt for hygienic laws, 
but of a habit based partly upon convenience, and partly upon the 





social system of division of labour. It is very inconvenient for any | 
society which is in any way inter-dependent to vary its time of | 
rising with the sun, and it therefore selects a rough mean time at 
which for the greater part of the year there will be a decent 
measure of daylight. In England that time is not five or any | 
thing like five, but between eight and nine ; and accordingly 
the majority of people who can do as they like select 
that time for rising, and so enable themselves to act with 
something like concert. ‘They can all go to business at once in- 
stead of wasting hours in waiting for each other, and all finish at 
once, instead of burdening the whole class of assistants, clerks, &c., 
with different and variable hours. Moreover, they can all go| 
comfortably to work, that is, can economize their strength to the 
utmost, acute discomfort unnecessarily incurred involving loss of 
mental power. In England, for eight months in the year, early 
hours involve discomfort great enough to be positively injurious, 
—if not to health, at all events to mental serenity. Chill is not 
healthy, and our early hours in this climate are chilly aud damp, 
unmitigated by fire, and unsoothed by food and coffee, none of 





these alleviations being procurable except at the cost of dimi- 


nished sleep for the whole caste of servants, who, as it is, need ° 


somewhat more time for rest than their masters, and obtain 
somewhat less. This might be corrected, no doubt, by every- 
body retiring much earlier to bed; but the only effect of that 
change would be to shorten the time for rest and recreation, 
which is much too short already. In the fierce competition of 


civilized life men would work twenty-four hours if they could, . 


and would assuredly work through the whole of the additional 
daylight secured by their change of habit. Under the existing. 
system, the professional classes can, if they like, work 
steadily eight hours a day under the circumstances best cal- 
culated to economize effort, and yet retain eight hours for 
food, society, and reading, and eight hours for sleep. The 
working-classes with their sure instinct for their own interests 
are trying to secure just those very conditions, and wiil in the end 
secure them. Of course they have to be paid for, but in spite of 


Franklin’s grand nonsense about the cost of candles, the price in 


a Western climate and in cities which use gas is not very heavy, 
probably not equal to the value of one hour a week of any artizan’s 
work, a cost which would be more than repaid by iucreased2 
freshuess, strength, aud willingness for toil. 

If, then, there is no argument for early rising in a climate like 
ours how do we account for the prevalence of the belief in its 
virtues, a prevalence so widely spread that his accidental hahit of 
getting up betimes has made the Emperor of Brazil quite. 
popular among a people who certaiuly will not imitate him? Well, 
the men who made our proverbs were most of them country folk, 


and as country labourers must be early to save light, country. » 


masters invented our particular apophthegm about early rising 


for the benefit of the class which of all others has least health— - 


vide the returns of any parish dispeusary—wealth, or wisdom. 
Lying proverbs intended to console men under discomfort incurred 
for the benefit of other people are common enough in all 


countries, and that is one of them. Then Solomon approved_> 
early rising, and the British public, though it studies.and ‘ 


reverences his sayings, having an instinctive respect for his 
bourgeois and slightly cruel genius—we wonder how many British 
children have been tortured because Solomon whipped Rehoboam 
into tyranny ?—never will remember that the great Sheik dwelt 
in a climate where work can be best accomplished before the sun’s. 
rays are vertical, in a land where the shadow of a great rock is not 
chilling, but refreshing. And then fiually, the discipline of the 
nursery requires the superstition. Children fatten on sleep, and 
as they will not sleep in the daylight they must be sent to bed. 
early, and as they hate going to bed early, a theory has to be in- 
vented for their consolation which influences them long after they. 
have discovered that man in our time does not live in a state of 
nature; that getting up with the sun and going to bed with the 
falling night involves a huge waste of life; that man’s brain was 
given him to supplement nature, not to obey her slavishly ; and- 
that, on the whole, in a world such as they live in, the way to be 
‘“shealthy and wealthy and wise,” is to get up at eight, work through 
daylight, study, eat, and play till midnight, and sleep through the 
small, uncomfortable, chilly, nerve-consuming hours supposed to 
begin the day. ‘That may not be the distribution of time which 
produces milkmaids, though we should like to fight that out; but 


milkmaids do not invent telegraphs, apply spectral analysis, or. 


govern the world. 





THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER FOR TOURISTS. 

HE Swiss, who are not in the least bashful about confessing 
that a good harvest of Euglish-speaking tourists is of infi- - 
nitely more importance to their country than a good harvest of all 
its other crops put together, have had an idea on which we think we 
could offer them a little useful advice. They have invented a sort 
of Swiss ‘‘ Galignani” for the English-speaking (/.e., English and” 
American) visitors in Switzerland, a daily paper published at 
Berne in English, during the season only, which they call the 
Swiss Times, for which they charge about 3d. (not too dear, con- 
sidering that their constituency is both rich and limited), but 
which is a great deal too dull, and, in fact, is not, as far as we 
can see, constructed on a plan at all. Our Berne coutemporary 
need not fear that we are going to criticize him with any inter-- 


ested motives of our own. We will not scruple to let the public - 


into an editorial secret, and confess that the present editor is one- 
of many amongst a limited literary class who, if he could. 
afford to have precisely his own way, would never see a news- 
paper from the moment he enters Switzerland to the moment 
he leaves it; who would forget if he could that there were Lorad> 
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and Commons, Liberals and Conservatives, School Boards and | victuals which are now set before the Swiss tourists. Then there 
Foreign Policy, Stock Exchanges and Railway Companies, and be | should be besides a careful daily letter from London written by a 
alone with the mountains and their snows. For him, at least, the , man who kept his audience well in view, who knew the pleasure it 
Swiss Times might be the very marvel of the literary world, and yet | would give them tohear of the woes and the exhaustion of those still 
he would not wish to read it. But it is not all, even of the literary | at work, and the equal pleasure it would give them to hear the latest 
class, and a very small proportion indeed of the whole travelling class, , London gossip, —that gossip which begins to get so bitter as August 
who feel in this way. For most of them, a paper isa necessity of approaches without bringing rest and freedom with it,—as to the 
life, and their ideal, moreover, of the paper they want abroad would difficult progress of home affairs. Of course, if such an unprece- 
be very different from the ideal of the same class in business or at dented story as the Tichborne trial were going on, its chief points 
home. They want the news, but they want it in the easiest and should be reported by telegraph, and as full a summary as possible 
most agreeable possible shape, and, what is more, they want their given when the London papers arrive,—but generally speaking, 
news with a difference, with a flavour about it that shall give a the details of news anticipated by telegraph should only be given 
new zest to their holiday, that shall powerfully recall their in the easy talk of a skilful correspondent. What a well-judging 
advantageous position as compared with the toiling world at home, contributor who should write for travellers would have to remem- 
and make the newspaper itself give its readers a fresh sense of , ber would be that, besides liking to hear all the changes, all the 
liberty. | novelties which have made the world they left somewhat different 
Now, the Swiss Times aims at absolutely no ideal of any kind, since they left it, travellers like to be reminded, by a few brief 
beyond weaving together scraps out of the English newspapers. It touclies at least, of things which remain the same, and especially of 
hardly has anything for the Americans,—most profitable of tourists the worries they are escaping, of the toil and heat of London, of 
in Switzerland, and most sensitive of patriots, especially as to the the empty clubs and laddered and shuttered houses, of the dingy 
importance of American affairs,—and what it has for the English counting-houses and the spirit-breaking routine of business, of 
is an inartistic sort of mince, with a very strong flavour about it of the magistrates’ meetings, and the vestries, and the rural gather- 
having been cold meat ‘‘ hotted up” for the foreign consumer. In ings to hear county members discourse on the fruitlessness of the 
fact, the ‘Strangers’ List” for all the principal Swiss towns and _ session and the fruitfulness of the land, in short, of anything and 
places of resort,—a most useful and almost indispensable guide to | everything which makes them feel a certain sense of triumph at 
tourists, whether anxious to seek friends or anxious to avoid them, | being away, and yet pleasure in the power of realizing so distinctly 
—is at present almost the only good idea of the paper. The sum- | how potent, steady, and unintermitting is the onward roll of the 
mary of news is wretched, made without a trace of principle of | great social machine from which they have for a time emancipated 
any sort, picking scraps at hazard out of the police news, Indian | their life. It isa simple sort of truth, but it is one which never 
news, harvest news, and Volunteer news. Some of the leading | occurs to a holiday traveller without a certain enhance- 
articles of the London morning papers of four days back are dully | ment of his pleasure, that the ‘‘old” country goes on in 
summarized, and the Parliamentary news of the same date is given | the old way, while he is seeing all these new things. He feels 
in the same incoherent form, like political slack,—the dust at the | a certain rush of rather unaccountable pity and pride in the reflec- 
bottom of the coal-scuttle. Then there isa Paris letter rather of tion,—a pride quite undisturbed by mortification at the ease with 
a better kind, and a Dublin letter of a worse,—there is a certain | which the world spares him from his appointed place. On the 
amount of dbris of foreign news, a London telegram or two, | contrary, his feeling rather is that of glory in having successfully 
in which the Parliamentary event of the day is by no means always | extricated himself from a crowd in which he was a mere circulating 
accurately narrated, an omnivorous selection of the poor jokes of | atom, and indicated his separate individuality by a journey into 
Punch and the other comic papers, and that is all. A reasonable space. When he feels himself fairly outside the system of whirl- 
being, let alone a tourist, will find it difficult to derive either ing wheels which has almost become a second nature, he begius 
enjoyment or information worth the name from such a literary | to recall its helpless punctuality, almost as a soul would which was 
cinder-sifter. | hovering over its own body, and watching the beat of its pulses 
Now, if instead of all this gritty precipitate from the English | and the expansion and contraction of its lungs with a curious 
newspapers, the Swiss Times would study a little the careful | sense of pity for the narrowness and monotony of the world to 
recast of its news in a form to attract the English-speaking | which it has so long been limited. A skilful condenser of 
tourists, it might, we are sure, charge even a higher price,—cer- | home news for travellers would not only dwell upon all the 
tainly 5d. (50c.),—and yet get a larger number of subscribers and | new points of interest in politics or society, but would take 
readers. In the first place, all dreary information from home | pains to recall by incidental touches the apparently iron fatalism 
should be as brief and pithily imparted as possible. A man on a/ of the social machinery from which the fugitives have escaped. 
holiday does not want to be oppressed by the dreariness of the | It would not be amiss now and again to refer to the heat and 
world, though he does not object, he is even quite happy, to be | dulness of the theatres, the vast number of purely verbal amendments 
forcibly reminded of it. In the second place, a certain promi- | concerning the Ballot about which honourable members are fanati- 
nence should be given to the interesting and entertaining parts of | cally troubling themselves in these midsummer nights to divide, to 
life, to news from France, for instance,—which has always a cer- | the provincial fusses attending the discussion of physical or social 
tain theatrical and ornamental effect, even in the dullest times, to | science, to the dismal alleviations contrived in cockney gardens for 
those who know how to give it,—to all the Parliamentary acri- the continuous workers, or the cheap delights of Margate or Herne 
monies and personalities, to Mr. Disraeli, most entertaining | Bay. Indeed, everything which recalls vividly the difference 
of Parliamentary figures, to the laborious sorrows of public life, | between this world and that, adds a new stimulus to the feeling of 
the way statesmen bear the prospect of debating the Ballot, | wonder and self-respect with which you realize that you have really 
through August and September, to the secret history (never true, | disentangled yourself from the meshes of one system and passed 
but always amusing) of inscrutable events, to the hypothetical | of your own free-will into the other. 
inner wheels of politics, the ‘ true” story of New York riots, orof| But above all, such letters should, besides dwelling on the novel- 
Lord Salisbury’s insurrections. Then, again, the tourist should ties and indicating the samenesses, be good-natured in their tone. 
have something more exclusively for himself. There should be | The traveller, away from the fret of life himself, is almost always 
two correspondents constantly employed, one to chronicle with | a good-natured judge of what is happening behind his back, and 
strict, proud, stoical accuracy the sublimer exploits of mountain | rather disposed, now that he is no longer implicated in the business, 
travel, the greater ascents with the rope and the ice-axe,—and | but looks on it as a great system from afar, to think of everything 
another to chronicle pleasantly, and here and there with light | that happens as if it happened according to its nature, and could 
raillery, some of the milder achievements which ladies on mules hardly have happened otherwise. You may observe that travel- 
may emulate, so that they may have the real, but mysterious, lers are not uufrequently positively inclined to eulogize men 
satisfaction of saying as they read,—*‘ Ah, that is precisely where | for making the sort of mistakes they expected them to 
we were when that storm overtook us!’ or,--‘ Why, it wason that | make. They will talk to you as if it were extremely 
very spot that two of our hard-boiled eggs rolled down the preci- | creditable to Mr. Disraeli to be dodgy, or to Mr. Glad- 
pice, and our guide turned our heads giddy by going in pursuit of | stone to be casuistical. ‘So old Dizzy is at it again,’ 
them.’ Such changes as these would make the Swiss Times one of | they say, rubbing their hands, just as they would do over the 
the most successful of ‘season ” papers. | regularity of a chronometer set by the Greeawich Observatory on 
And it would really be very easy to do. A good telegraphic | leaving London, on finding that it marked Greenwich time toa 
message as to the day’s news transmitted from London and New | second on its return. Instead of being fretted by the very 
York by men who had an eye for the personnel of political and | sameness of the fanlts they observed with vexation at home, they 
public life, would be quite sufficient by way of mere reports of pro- | are cheered by the fidelity of their memories when they observe 
ceedings, and would supersede the dreary three or four days’ old | those faults again from abroad. And even if quite novel blunders or 
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faults are committed, the traveller in quest of pleasure is seldom | Es ist gar hiibsch von einem grossen Herrn, 
severe on them. He is not ‘‘responsible.” He is a mere observer. | So menschlich mit dem Teufel selbst zu sprechen.” 
He looks at things ab extra, and is as little apt to judge severely, as His contempt for his victims when he succeeds, and for himself 
an astronomer who finds a star going to pieces in the heavens is when he fails, is perfectly impartial. 
apt to condemn its dissolution. Unless the traveller is a very | To represent such an anomalous character on the stage must be 
observant man indeed, he regards the world he has left behind him | one of the most difficult tasks an artist can find. Herr Jaffé of 
in a somewhat impartial spirit, in the spirit in which a naturalist Dresden does it wonderfully in the performance of Goethe's play 
on his return describes the forests or mountains he has haunted. _in its original form. But the difficulty is increased when Goethe's 
We think, then, that a very successful paper for English idea has to be seized and held fast in the considerably modified 
and American holiday-makers on the Continent might be made | action of Gounod’s opera; and this is the achievement which has 
without any very great expense or trouble. It would not | secured to M. Faure one of the most complete and most artistic 
need to be full of accurate and verbatim reports of proceedings of triumphs of the modern stage. 
any kind; it should touch the new points vividly, the old points _It is quite possible to say, and for anything we know there may 
lightly ; never omit an entertaining subject ; have really good tele- | be those who say, that Faust ought not to have been turned inte 
grams sent by educated men or women ; good letters from London | an opera at all; but he would be an extremely captious critic, or 
and Paris; a discerning eye for American affairs and occasional | an extremely venturous champion of the music of the futare, who 
letters from New York ; brief but accurate City news; a climbing | should expect it to be done better than M. Gounod has done it. 
correspondence both of the popular and of the aristocratic (Alpine The popularity of the music has been in one respect its misfor- 
Club) kind from the mountains; and a pleasant, cosmopolitan, | tune; it is too much taken out of its proper connection and heard 
good-nature pervading everything. There is no reason why the | piecemeal; and when it becomes familiar in fragments, the bril- 
Swiss Times should not become such a paper, instead of the gritty | liancy of separate pieces obscures the dramatic unity and fitness 
journal it now is. which is in truth a higher merit. The leading parts of Faust and 
Mephistopheles are for various reasons, but chiefly because of the 
pr . bounds necessarily set by time to an acted opera, very much 
M. FAURE’S MEPHISTOPHELES. condensed; we do not ~ Aon of course, in relation to the con- 
HE character of Mephistopheles is the most absolutely unique | struction of the opera, but in relation to the development given 
in modern art. Goethe's universal genius, working on the | to them by Goethe. Thus a great deal is left to the discretion of 
forms of medizeval tradition, gave them an entirely new life and | the artist. Even a very respectable singer may fail to make 
meaning. The Devil of current European belief was a grotesque Mephistopheles significant. There is not enough in the part to 
and horrible image of human vices and maliguity in the abstract, | ake its meaning thoroughly felt if the actor does not help the 
associated with a concrete personality and superhuman power; a| composer. Now M. Faure shows from the very moment of 
combination psychologically impossible, and therefore dramatically | his appearance that he is full of the spirit not only of Gounod, 
useless. Milton cast aside the grotesque elements, and added | but of Goethe. The sketch we have already given of the 
exalted passions and sympathies; the result was to produce a| character is intended to apply to what is seen in M. Faure’s 
splendid heroic personage, full worthy torank with the Prometheus | acting as well as to whatis felt in Goethe's verse. M. Faure con- 
of -Eschylus, and commanding our admiration in hardly a less, if | triyes to make his face wholly devoid of humanity. He follows 
at all a less, degree. Satan is felt to be the only real person in | Faust’s movements with a searching and commanding look which 
Paradise Lost ; Pande monium is the true centre of life and develop- yet has no life in it. His confident and contemptuous bearing 
ment. The poet has raised spirits too mighty for him to exorcise, | shows a power almost unlimited for the time being ; but we see 
and in vain he calls in the thunders of heaven to quell them. The | that it is really negative, and consists in Faust’s weakness. How- 
dilemma is grave; the personification of evil isin the popular | ever, it is not till the second act that his full power comes out. In 
view too disgusting and contemptible to be a proper subject | this, the Kermesse scene, Mephistopheles is the principal actor. 
of art at all, in the Miltonic treatment too sublime to excite | As in Auerbach’s cellar in the original, he interrupts the company 
any feeling of repulsion. The Miltonic Satan is at worst | who are beginning asong, and volunteers one of hisown. M. Faure 
a noble and magnificent enemy. He is an adversary to be| hasa gift of agility and length of stride which enables him to come 
feared, not to be loathed. Even the devil of folk-lore is not | suddenly to the front of a crowd with startling effect. In this way 
without his redeeming points. He is constantly made | he introduces himself and delivers his song. We need not say 
ridiculous; and this at once gives him a certain share in our | that it is admirably sung; but we are engaged on a dramatic, 
common humanity. A devil who is flouted and outwitted, who | not a musical study of the performance, and his great dramatic 
has his nose pinched, who is entrapped into steel purses and ham- opportunity comes later, when his magic wine spilt on the ground 
mered on anvils, and is made to build cathedrals for illusory wages, | bursts into flame. ‘Che crowd, already suspicious, draw sword 
is, after all, a kind of interesting Bohemian for whom we cannot | and rush at him. He stands at the extreme corner of the stage, 
help having a certain regard. In short, so long as he has any trace | hardly caring to look at them; his own sword is drawn, but he 
of humanity about him, he is no true devil. The ideal incarnation plays with it indifferently. When the points are within a few 
of evil ought to be powerful over human affairs, and free from | feet, he turns, and with one swift motion draws a circle round 
human motives. ‘Ihe problem of producing such an one, a person | him, and watches the result. The charmed ring baffles the secular 
detestable without being despicable, and terrible without being weapons of the attacking party, and they turn the cross-hilts of 
sublime, might well seem impossible, if Goethe had not solved it. | their swords towards the enemy. Then his whole bearing changes. 
He has achieved this precisely by removing the human element, | He turns his face from them ; his eyes are scared; he will not let 
which when degraded makes the medizeval demon, and when exalted | his mocking smile go, but it becomes a forced contortion. His 
makes the Miltonic hero. Mephistophelesis intellect without feeling. | knees bend till they almost touch the ground ; at last with a con- 
He has no sympathy and no faith, no not even in himself. He is | yulsive twist he leaves the spot to which he seemed rooted, and creeps 
a negation that knows itself as a negation. He has no passions ‘across with a half-prowling, half-cowering motion. But no 
except the dry intellectual satisfaction or discomfiture of the | sooner have the pursuers retired satisfied with their victory, than 
calculating gamester ; as the case may be, he triumphs when his | he springs up and resumes his old air of superior wisdom and self- 
means have attained the expected end, or is confused when they possession. His contempt for them is just the same as it was. 
have failed. The results in themselves are nothing to him; to | Accident has given them a power greater than his for the time. 
weigh results belongs to the spirit of man, with its imagination | But he cannot receive any persistent impression, aud when the 
and its sympathy, and in that he has no part. He sets himself |force that overpowered him is removed, he is as hard and as 
against all that is good and pure, not from any independent op- | plausible as ever. In the following act, Mephistopheles’ conver- 
posite activity, but because he does not believe in it. Even ambi- | sation with Martha, which though much shortened follows the 
tion, the most intellectual and least social of all human feelings, general line of Goethe's dialogue, is excellently managed, and M. 
can hardly be ascribed to him. He does not entertain any hope of | Faure’s action and by-play give importance to many passages 
subverting the order of the world, even when his cleverness is | that might otherwise pass unnoticed. Once again he finds occa- 
most crowned with partial success. The ways of the Supreme | sion to do his utmost, in the mock serenade before Margaret's house. 
Power are to him odd and unaccountable, but inevitable; he looks | ‘The refrain goes off into a prolonged laugh ; and M. Faure gives 
on them somewhat as Asiatics look on European dominion. He | this with a coldness infinitely more diabolical than any strained 
knows the limits of his own rule, and makes no attempt to exceed | expression of malice could be. ‘There is no hate or human scorn 
them ; indeed it surprises him that he is so far tolerated :— in the note. It is the voice of a power that knows neither hate nor 
“Von Zeit zu Zeit seh’ ich den Alten gern, |love, but whose deadly touch debases whatever it touches; it 
Und hiite mich, mit ihm zu brechen. | expresses the very soul, if soul it can be called, of the 
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lying spirit, the “Geist der stets verneint.” M. Faure, with | equal it in efficiency. I believe that every man acquainted with 
his unearthly laugh, seems to embody the spell which in | military affairs in Europe would agree with Lord Salisbury that it 
Hoffmann’s tale of the Golden Pot comes on the student | will not be easy to attain this by means of bursts of Parliamentary 
Anselmus, making him look with dull common-place eyes on the | eloquence. Were the difficulty of the problem put forward as an 
mysteries he is admitted to partake in, killing the inspiration that | argument of the wortblessness of free institutions,—were it main- 
has enabled him to rise to their height, and leading him into | tained, even, that the organization of a thoroughly effective army 
sacrilege, atoned for only by a grievous expiation. It is the best | through the action of our Parliamentary system is impossible, — 
reward of composers and poets to have their works interpreted I should disallow the conclusion; but if the practical inference 
with such consummate artistic sympathy. | suggested by an exhibition of the dilficulty of the problem is 

But for the existence of the notion that no one but a German | that the most thoughtful care and the most vigilant circum. 
may presume to understand German thought or poetry, it would | spection must be exercised in solving it; that Parliamentary 
be superfluous to say anything of the obvious fact that the out- | eloquence ought in this instance, if ever, “ to braid its golden 
ward manners of M. Faure’s Mephistopheles, so far as the part has | locks by wisdom’s side”; that the necessity of real acquaint- 
any local colour at all, are more French than German. This, | ance with the subject should be recognized by all who mingle 
however, does not affect the groundwork of the character. ‘he | in the discussion (and this we are, I think, bound, in fairness 
spirit and genius of Goethe's creation are in no way local, and M. | to Lord Salisbury, to admit); then good and not evil will come 
Faure has grasped them with a clearness and certainty that | of attending to his lordship’s advice. The impulses of nations 
ensure fidelity even where there is most variation in detail from | and of popular assemblies are almost always right ; so are the 
the original. | convictions from which those impulses proceed. The popular 
decision against the system of purchase in the Army is just, 
and ought to be accepted. But popular assemblies have no 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Oo 
A WORD FOR LORD SALISBURY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I cannot help thinking that, between the tumultuous 
acclaim of the Conservative journals and the impassioned reproba- 
tion of their Liberal antagonists, it is but wild justice that has 
been done to Lord Salisbury’s speech on the Army Bill. Probably 
he has not much to complain of,—much, I mean, for which he has 
not himself to blame. In the tossing of a feudal fray the banners 
of the chieftains required to be visible and intelligible at a glance, 
and if, instead of a lion done in gold to catch the sun-rays, or a 
pine-tree relieved in black upon a ground of white, one of them 


aptitude for the discovery of administrative methods or for 
| settling the details of any complicated arrangement. In so far as 
| Lord Salisbury casts his shield over the system of purchase, I dis. 
| agree with him; but I confess that I partake in that sentiment of 
despair with which he contemplates the prospect of a better system 
being put in its place. The thing is not impossible. At the risk 
of being thought conceited, I add that I know how it could be 
done. But I shall be delightedly surprised if Parliament does it. 
One essential difficulty is to avoid stagnation. The system of pur- 
| chase has, by a rough and ready method, kept up a flow of pro- 
motion. The Duke of Cambridge points out that, by a scheme 
of retirement, the stream may be kept flowing. But the scheme 
of retirement will cost a million per annum in addition to the other 





had been inscribed with a concise disquisition on the art of war or | : . .- ; 
the statement and solution of a philosophical problem, it would | °XPeS¢s involved bas the abolition of purchase, and I fear it may 
have been quite useless, because quite incomprehensible. Hung out | Sttike the popular intelligence that this million, to be yet ty Ge 
in the strife of parties, Lord Salisbury’s speech was taken for a | Country for the retirement of officers, was formerly paid by officers 





mere party symbol, and as he ought to have known that it would 
of necessity be so taken, he is himself in fault if its higher value 
has been overlooked. But this consideration does not make it one 
whit less wise, or fair, or expedient on the part of the public to 
take note of this value, supposing it to exist; and in my opinion 
it does exist. Those sentences of trenchant criticism in 
which Lord Salisbury touched on the philosophy of popular 
government and the shortcomings of free institutions deserve 
the attention of all sensible men, Whig, Tory, and Radi- 
cal, ‘* Happy are they who can hear their detractions and put 
them to mending.” The great Shakespearian saying applies to 
nations and institutions, as well as to individuals. But it is impos- 
sible to act upon it, if criticism is to be regarded as equivalent to 
attack. Unless we are prepared to admit the sincerity of Lord 
Salisbury’s profession of affection for representative government, 
‘we must relinquish all hope of deriving benefit from his advice. 
“<*You must not conceal from yourselves,” he says,” ‘* that you have 
the feeblest Executive and the slowest Legislature in the world.” 
This is startling. The impulsive patriot feels as if he saw the 
match applied to a gun intended to shatter ‘the edifice of our 
constitutional freedom.” But, unless Lord Salisbury speaks with 
duplicity, this is not his intention. ‘‘I do not regret that,” he 
adds. ‘To the feebleness of the Executive we owe our liberties, 
and to the slowness of the Legislature we owe our institutions.” 
A political speaker ought not to affect the style of Tacitus; but 
his lordship clearly means that, feeble as is our Executive, history 
has afforded no instance in which so much executive efficiency has 
been combined with so much freedom, and in which legislative 
processes so tardy and cumbrous have issued in a body 
of laws so just and an administration of them so fair. 
This being understood, we may, I submit, be advantage- 
ously reminded by Lord Salisbury that an Executive so checked 
and a Legislature so retarded as ours will have difficulty in 
bringing to a state of perfection, and maintaining in efficiency, 
so complex, delicate, and wonderful a machire as a modern army. 
if the problem proposed to the Estates of the Realm were the 
construction, by successive votes in both Houses, of the best 
chronometer in Europa, should we not all, firm as might be our 
faith in the capacity of Parliament, admit that success would be 
attended with difficulties? If any one thinks this problem more 
difficult than that of organizing such an army as Von Moltke led 
into France, he can have no idea of what he talks about. We 


~ cannot have an army comparable in size to that of Prussia; but | 


our Line, the nucleus of our defensive system, ought at least to 


| themselves. I fear, also, that it will not strike the popular intel- 
| ligence that a scheme of retirement, managed in conjunction 
with judicious methods of selection, will give us better officers. 
This last is the consideration which turns the balance absolutely 
against the system of purchase. But the House of Commons will 
judge the expense of retirement, and if rigid parsi- 
mony is enforced on the Commander-in-Chief, he will 
find it impossible to keep up the flow of promotion, 
and chronic stagnation, chronic discontent in the Army, will be 
the inevitable result. Lord Salisbury has been sternly rebuked 
for hinting that ‘‘ seniority tempered by selection” may become 
‘¢stagnation tempered by jobbery.” Patriotism knits its brow 
and scowls upon the cynical aristocrat who asperses the public 
spirit of the country and the personal honour of our statesmen. 
But patriots ought to remember that man is mortal and fallible. 
Do not even their own piercing eyes overlook the failings of 
pleasant friends and useful relatives? What statesman so pure 
as not to detect virtues in his supporters, and shortcomings in 
those who have steadily opposed him? But the heart of the 
difficulty lies in this, that if the Commander-in-Chief were purity 
and magnanimity incarnate, he would, in time of peace, be at a 
loss for decisive indications by which to determine the superiority 
of one officer to another. Von Moltke manages it. Yes; but 
Von Moltke has in operation a Staff system the most per- 
fect the world ever saw, with a marvellously elaborate 
scheme of reporting, so that, assisted by a thousand eyes 
practised in the discernment of military efficiency, he can 
form an intelligent, well-grounded estimate of the merit of 
every officer in the service. Von Moltke, moreover, and Von 
Roon would resign their posts to-morrow if they were told that 
their exercise of the right of selection could, in each particular 
instance, be made the subject of a question in the Prussian House 
of Representatives. Last of all, the Prussian commander-in-chief 
has the advantage of putting the troops annually through the great 
movements, with a large proportion of the actual hardships, of a 
campaign. In a working army selection is comparatively an easy 
affair; but the work natural to an army is fighting, and the pro- 
blem we have to solve is to keep an army in a state of perfect effi- 
| ciency in time of peace. The abolition of purchase is, I believe, a 
| step in the right direction ; but it is no more than a first step, and 
| Lord Salisbury has, I think, done less than no harm in calling 
| attention to the difficulty of the steps by which, unless the last 
state of our Army isto be worse than the first, it must be followed. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Peter BAYNE. 
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THE ANNUITY TO PRINCE ARTHUR. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I noticed in your article of the 15th inat., on the proposed 


MR. CROOKES AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


| Str,—The Spectator of Saturday last contains an editorial note 


allowance to Prince /.rthur, the statement that it would be mean | calculated to do me a great injustice; and as it is extremely 


to deprive him of his p»--omised allowance. 
A careful study of the lengthy Parliamentary debates with 


inaccurate, I must ask you to allow me to answer it. 
You state that a paper, to the same effect as my article on 


respect to the Civil List on the accession of Queen Victoria, fails | “ Psychic Force ” in the Quarterly Journal of Science, was offered 


+o give me any idea of a promise being made by the Louse to give 


/ by me to the Royal Society, and declined by the Committee. 


grants to an indefinitenumber of Royal children. On the contrary, | The fact is, that the papers (for there were two) differed greatly 


much opposition appears to have bcen avoided by shadowy sugges- 
tions on the part of both the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
¢he Exchequer that nothing of the sort would be done. I shall be 
glad therefore to know when, and by whom, this promise was 
made ? 

I would further ask whether it can be right for a Reformed 
House of Commons to continue to sanction the payment from the 
Civil List of such sinecure appointments as the following :—Here- 
ditary Grand Falconer (Duke of St. Albans), £1,200; Lord 
Chamberlain (Viscount Sydney), £2,000; Vice-Chamberlain 
(Viscount Castlerosse), £904; Keeper of Her Majesty's Privy 
Purse, £2,000; Mistress of the Robes (Duchess of Sutherland), 
£500; Groom of the Robes, £800; a Clerk of the Kitchen who 
weceives £700 ; and a Chief Cook paid at a similar rate, &c., &c., 
making the grand total of salaried retainers nine hundred and 
twenty-one. 

If it can be proved that Prince Arthur requires £15,000 a year 
from the public moneys, surely some of these sinecures might be 
‘suppressed. England has now no falcons, and monarchy could 
run no danger even if it was unprovided with an Hereditary Grand 
Falconer.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Cuarves Cox. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Last year you were good enough to insert a letter from me, 
calling attention to the practical exclusion of large classes of the 
community from the Royal Academy exhibitions, by the aban- 
donment on the part of the Council of the excellent plan adopted 
‘some years ago of opening the rooms till 10 in the evening during 
the last month of the season. 

Another July is now closing and this privilege has not been 
restored; but we employés, who are too closely engaged all day 
‘daring the busy summer months to be able worthily to study what 
might be taught us in those galleries—or perhaps even to enter 
the galleries at all—again find that in our hours of leisure the 
doors are shut. 

How long are the treasures of this and kindred societies to be 
looked at by none but a privileged few? It cannot be the wish of 
artists generally that only those shall approach their pictures who 
make the gallery a lounge, during the hours in which it is custom- 
ary to be seen there,—because they have nothing else to do. 
Painters and sculptors would find more hearty and loving and 
reverent appreciation from thousands whose occupation keeps them 
behind the tradesman’s counter or in the mechanic's work-shop, 
‘could those obtain access to their work, than from the fashion- 
able promenaders, whose extremely intelligent interest in the art 
they professedly come to inspect My. Punch has so often pointed 
out. Surely painters do not care only for the visits of probable 
purchasers. Surely they paint to teach and please all who are 
capable of being taught and pleased by their work ; and such are 
to be found in all classes of society, whether they be called upper 
or lower. 

The reduction of price which formerly was a feature of the 


evening exhibition is of secondary importance. The galleries 


ought to be open, even if additional attendance and lighting 
cendered a higher charge necessary. Those who wish to come 
would not be kept away by a difference of sixpence or a shilling, 
nor would the number of their visits be much reduced. Even the 
poorest permits himself some luxuries, and if a man will not give 
up his cigar, or glass of beer, or, if necessary, the butter from his 
bread to gain this higher gratification, it is not worth while study- 
ing him in the matter at all. There are many, I doubt not, who 
would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of cultivating 
those tastes and sensibilities to which good art ministers, at almost 
any cost, except that of time which is not their own, and for 
which they cannot reasonably ask, to such an extent as would be 
necessary for the reception of the kind of teaching that I con- 
template. 

Will the secretary tell us whether there is any hope that on the 
completion of the Academy buildings, or at any future time, the 
evening exhibitions will be resumed ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A BooxksEtter’s AssISTANT. 





from the article in the Journal of Science; the former containing 
many additional facts, and not including the whole of the experi- 
ments described in the latter. 

You not only say that the papers were declined, but you pro- 
ceed to state the grounds of their rejection. ‘The fact is that a 
quorum of the Committee of papers not having been present, they 
were deferred to the next session in November, and on inquiry 
to-day at Burlington House, I was informed by the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Royal Society that my papers are, with others, 
still awaiting the decision of the Committee. Consequently the 
statement of any grounds for a rejection that was not made must 
be purely imaginary. 

Your note concludes with the remark that I must go to work 
again, with stricter tests and better witnesses, if I would vindi- 
cate my own and Dr. Huggins’s skill as observers. After the 
encomium bestowed on Dr. Huggins in the Spectator for July 8, 
your readers will, I think, share my doubt if it be possible to find 
a more eminent and trustworthy witness than this talented Vice- 
President of the Royal Society. Jn self-defence I may be ex- 
cused for saying of myself that want of accuracy has not been 
hitherto regarded as a characteristic of my scientific researches. 

Knowing that my present investigation was a novel one, 1 was 
prepared for the usual adverse criticism ; and I should have re- 
mained silent until I had prepared another paper on the subject, 
had not a wrong been done to me by an uncourteous commen- 
tary, based upon an unjust misrepresentation.—I remain, Sir, 
&e., Witi1aAmM CROOKEs. 


[We gladly insert this letter. Our note was not, however, 
founded on any mere rumour. The words we used contained an 
exact copy of the words conveyed to us as used, not, as we inadver- 
tently stated, by the Committee, but by one of the secretaries, 
Professor Stokes, who, in the absence of a quorum exercised pro 
tempore the usual discretionary authority in regard to papers 
offered.—Ep. Spectator.] 





‘“ HER TITLE OF HONOUR.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The reviewer of ‘‘ Her Title of Honour” in last week's 
Spectator takes the book for an original novel, describing it as ‘‘ an 
imaginary biography, written with the quietness and simplicity 
which generally characterize a true story.” It may well be so, for 
it isa true story, and there is nothing “imaginary” in it. It is 
simply a new life of Henry Martyn. The author has taken 
Sargent’s dry and bald memoir and given it life and colour. All 
the characters and all the incidents are the same. Even all the 
names are not changed, as, e.g., Dr. Cornelius, and the Rev. J. 
Sargent, who married the younger sister. The early life of Henry 
Martyn in Cornwall, his school days, his unsuccessful examination 
at Oxford for a scholarship, his brilliant University career at 
Cambridge, his devotion of himself to the missionary work against 
the judgment and counsel of all his friends, his voyage to India, 
with the episode of the Dutch war at the Cape of Good Hope, his 
life as military chaplain at Calcutta and Cawnpore, his Jabours in 
translating the Scriptures and in wonderful theological disputa- 
tions with learned Mahometans and Hindoos, his visit to Persia, 
and his death from fever and exhaustion on his forced journey 
homeward vid Constantinople,—all this, just as it stands in the 
memoir, Holme Lee has taken, and simply given it life and 
colour. And the work ends, as the memoir ends, with a discussion 
of the question which the story so painfully forces upon the 
mind, — was it not a wasted life? In answer to which, 
while we admire and reverence the spirit of self-denial and utter 
devotion to the supposed will of God, can we do otherwise than 
lament the diversion of such powers from work for which they 
were in the highest degree fitted, to work for which they were 
utterly unsuited? Can we do otherwise than condemn such an 
arbitrary and irrational interpretation of the divine will, such a 
confident and baseless assumption of reading it aright? When 
we see so fine a mind, under the influence of a vivid imagination 
fired by noble ideas, but utterly ignorant of the nature of the 
work contemplated, regarding its own impulses as divine sugges- 
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tions, and heedless of the counsel and dissuasions of all, even his | them out of the New York Tribune, where they first saw the light. 
most pious, friends, how can we, notwithstanding our reverence, | Still, though our readersare probably familiar with Mr. John Hay’s 
do otherwise than lament and condemn such a waste of fine | two most successful efforts, and neither of the other two Pike 
powers, such misguided heroism, such self-willed self-sacrifice ? | County Ballads can be said to reach quite the same high 
Crest magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre. | level, yet there is sufficient excuse in their formal acknow- 

In one respect the new work seems open to question. Asa ledgment by their author, as well as in the publication of 
life of Henry Martyn it is in some respects—its vividness and | other illustrations of his power, for a few criticisms on these 
reality—far more satisfactory than Sargent’s dry memoir. It fresh and vigorous ballads. If we take no notice of the more 
brings the man more livingly before us. But how are we to dis- | sentimental poems by which they are followed, it is not because 
tinguish between what is historically true and what is the | they are in any way unworthy of their author, but because we 
work of the novelist? In the historical novel we have gener- | have too many poems of that sort in England, aud they pass 
ally the means of making this distinction, but in a biography we | too little beyond the line of average ability attained by clever 
have not the means of doing so, and therefore such a mode of | men who write verse at all, to make them specially interesting to 
treating such a subject seems open to grave objection. To take | us. We learn from them that Mr. Hay shares strongly the liberal 
one instance, in the biography no motive is given for his visit to | sympathies of all republicans in relation to European affairs, that 
Persia. ‘This is very unsatisfactory. We want to know how he | he has no slight tincture of the romantic in his nature, and that 
was led to such a step. Mr. Holme Lee fills up this gap, and what he feels he can say with more than the average amount of 
shows us, at a moment when health required a change of scene, a | freshness and force. But it would not be true to speak of the 
mind highly imaginative but practically ignorant, and therefore | bulk of the poems which follow the Pike County Bullads as in 
credulous, yielding itself to false representations and hopes. May | any way remarkable. It is by the class of ballads of which 
we take this as the true explanation? Again, the references in | “ Little Breeches,” ‘‘ Jim Bludso,” “ Banty Tim,” and “ The- 
the biography to his engagement, which had so great an influence | Mystery of Gilgal” are as yet the only specimens, that Mr. 
on his life, are very few and scanty and unsatisfactory. In the | Hay seems at present most likely to win his place in American 





novel, as was to be expected, this part of the subject is worked 
out fully, and becomes a chief feature of the work. We want to 
know if Eleanour Trevelyan and her story are historically true. If 
they are, we have much new light thrown on the story of 
Henry Martyn and the trials of his spirit. But till the novelist 
tells us that what is new is also true, we are perplexed as to the 
true reading. If we can have this assurance, we have much 
valuable light thrown on what was left vague and unsatisfactory 
in the biography. But if so, might it not have been better to 
give us a new life of Henry Martyn, rather than ‘‘ The Life of 
Francis Gwynne” ?—I am, Sir, &c., a. ae 2. 








POETRY. 


FROM HEINE. 
3 
“ Mrr ROSEN, CYPRESSEN, UND FLITTERGOLD.” 
With roses and cypress and gold-leaf fine 
I would make my book lovely,—a sacred shrine, 
As if for the dead ‘twere hallow’d and made,— 
And herein shall my songs be gather’d and laid. 





Along with my songs, could I love entomb,— 

On Love’s grave the blossom of peace might bloom. 
It blooms, and men gather what all men crave, 
But for me ‘twill not bloom till I lie in my grave. 


Lo, my songs! once burning with passion and pride, 
Like a lava-stream gushing from Etna’s side, 

From the deep soul flung in its travail-hour, 

And scattering sparks in a glittering shower ;~ 


Dumb now like the dead that sepulchres hold, 
As pale as the mist they lie stiff and cold, 
Yet anew the old fire its force will show, 
If the spirit of love has once set it aglow! 


And the heart will with tender forebodings thrill 
That the spirit of love shall its dews distil, 
Should the book once come into thy dear hand, 


| literature. 
| It is not the specially distinguishing characteristic of these 
| Pike County Ballads, but rather of all humorous Americar 
verse, from the Bigelow Ballads to Bret Harte’s, Hans Breit- 
mann’s, and Mr. Hay’s, that they treat with a certain grim 
familiarity and audacity the most serious and even awful scenes 
and topics, not necessarily irreverently, for some of their authors 


| (notably Mr. Lowell and Mr. Hay) seem generally to find 


a certain unconventional and intense moral faith on the cut- 
and-dried conscience of an insincere world,—but if not irrever- 
ently, at least with a startling self-possession and absence of 
that self-abasement and self-humiliation which a like spiritual 
faith generally implies in the old world, An admirable example 
of this kind of off-handed, easy-going faith is the ballad of * Little- 
Breeches” itself, with its throw-off repudiating the notion of 
‘¢ going much on religion,” and its condescending explanation of 
why, though the supposed writer ‘‘ don’t pan out on the prophets, 
and free-will, and that sort o’ thing,” yet he has “ b'lieved in God 
and the angels ever sence one night last spring.” The ballad relates 
how the narrator’s four-year-old little boy was carried off from an 
inn door by the alarmed team of his waggon, which dashed into- 
the deep snow of the prairie during the driver’s momentary 
absence in the inn,—how the waggon was found upset and the 
horses buried in snow, and the child was discovered in a neigh- 
bouring lambfold sitting quite snug among the lambs, and 
chirping “‘ as peart as ever you see,”— 
“T want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what's the matter of me.” 
Thereupon the ballad concludes :— 


“ How did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was eafe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne.” 


There is clearly nothing irreverent in angels ‘ scooping down and! 
toting’ a little boy to where it is safe and warm, though the 





Sweet love, sweet love! in a distant land. 
Then the spell will work in each cold dumb line, | 


The letters pale with life’s glow will shine, 
They will look in thy lovely beseeching eye, 
And whisper their sadness with love’s own sigh.—J. H. H. 








BOOKS. 


—_>~——_- 

PIKE COUNTY BALLADS.* 
Or the four Pike County Ballads which commence this volume, 
and are certainly much the best things in it, two, namely, Little 





phraseology is undoubtedly of a free-and-easy kind, and implies no- 
awe of those supernatural beings; indeed,—far from awe,—there is @ 
disposition to dispute with the angels their proper function in life,. 
and to warn them off the contemplative joys usually allotted to them 
in the spiritual world, which seems to bespeak a mind extremely 
satisfied with itself, and by no means disposed even to repent of the 
style of education deliberately bestowed on ‘Little Breeches,’ who, 
we are told, was 
“Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight,— 


And I’d larnt him to chaw terbacker 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white.” 


|“ Peart and chipper and sassy ” is the exact description, not only 


their humour bubbling up most in the very effort to engrave- 


Breeches and Jim Bludso, which have now attained to the honours | o¢ 7 ttle Breeches, but of the whole Pike-Couuty race deseribed, and 


of an illustrated edition, have already appeared in these columns ; 
indeed, we were so struck by their great humour, that we copied 











* 1. Pike County Ballads, and other Poems, By John Hay. Boston (Massa- 
chusetts) : Osgood. 

2. Jim Bludso and Little Breeches. By John Hay. [Illustrated. London: 
Triibuer. Boston: Osgood, , ’ 


| even of their religion. When ‘Jim Bludso’ was called to his ac- 
| count, ‘ the night of the Prairie Belle,’—note that his individual 
judgment, the scrutiny of his soul, is characteristically described as 
‘a “passing-in of his checks,”’—his biographer, though he makes 
| a strong claim for him on the ground of his unflinching discharge 
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of duty at the cost of his own life at the last, is not only at no | 
pains to make him appear otherwise than “ peart and chipper and 
sassy,” but is rather disposed to found his admiration for Jim on 
these qualities :— 
“ He weren’t no saint,—them engineers 
Is all pretty much alike, — 
One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here in Pike ; 
A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward hand in a row, 
Bat he never flunked, and he never lied, 
I reckon he never knowed how. 
“ And this was all the religion he had,— 
To treat his engine well; 
Never be passed on the river, 
To mind the pilot’s bell ; 
And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire,— 
A thousand times he swore, 
He'd hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore.” 


“The sub-feeling clearly is that men who live a life of something 
like licence, if there be a law within that licence for which they 
will, when required, sacrifice all, are all the better for the complete 
absence of that temptation to hypocrisy and ostentation to which 
men of more regular lives are liable. 

But this is by no means the whole account of the charm which 
the ‘‘peart and chipper and sassy ” tribe have for these American 
humourists. Unquestionably, the easy and perfectly self-pos- 
pessed treatment of subjects which inspire a natural awe, has in 
it a strong humorous fascination of its own, though we are by no 
means sure that it isa healthy fascination. Can anything be more 
strikingly ‘ peart and chipper and sassy ’ than the following account 
of a furious and deadly fray about nothing, called the ‘ Mystery of 
‘Gilgal’ (pronounce it Gilgaul),—in which there is no trace of a 
moral motive, nothing but the curiously grim humour involved in 
the treatment of a quite purposeless yet wholesale tragedy, as if it 
were a matter-of-course affair, of no more importance than a 
&chool-boy snow-balling :— 

“Tne Mystery oF GILGAL, 

“ The darkest strangest mystery 
I ever read, or heern, or see, 

Is ‘long of a drink at Taggart’s Hall,— 
Tom Taggart’s of Gilgal. 
“«T’ve heern the tale a thousand ways, 
But never could git through the maze 
That hangs around that queer day’s doin’s ; 
But I'll tell the yarn to youans. 
“Tom Taggart stood behind his bar, 
The time was fall, the skies was far, 
The neighbors round the counter drawed, 
And ca’mly drinked and jawed. 

~¢ At last come Colonel Blood of Pike, 

And old Jedge Phinn, permiscus-like, 
And each, as he meandered in, 
Remarked, ‘A whisky-skin.’ 

“ Tom mixed the beverage full and far, 
And slammed it, smoking, on the bar. 
Some says three fingers, some says two,— 

I'll leave the choice to you. 

“ Phinn to the drink put forth his hand ; 
Blood drawed his knife, with accent bland, 
‘I ax yer parding, Mister Phinn— 

Jest drap that whisky-skin.’ 

“*No man high-toneder could be found 
Than old Jedge Phinn the country round. 
Says he, ‘ Young man, the tribe of Phinns 

Knows their own whisky-skins !’ 

“* He went for his ‘leven-inch bowie-knife:— 

‘I tries to foller a Christian life ; 
But I'll drap a slice of liver or two, 
My bloomin’ shrub, with you.’ 

“‘ They carved in a way that all admired, 
Tell Blood drawed iron at last, and fired. 
It took Seth Bludso ‘twixt the eyes, 

Which caused him great surprise. 

“Then coats went off, and all went in; 
Shots and bad language swelled the din ; 
The short, sharp bark of Derringers, 

Like bull-pups, cheered the furse. 

“They piled the stiffs outside the door ; 
They made, I reckon, a cord or more. 
‘Girls went that winter, as a rule, 

Alone to spellin’-school. 

“T’ve sarched in vain, from Dan to Beer- 

Sheba, to make this mystery clear; 
But I end with hit as I did begin,— 
WHO GOT THE WHISKY-SKIN ?” 


Notice the still-life background of the story :— 


“The neighbors round the counter drawed, 
And ca’mly drinked and jawed.” 


“‘a whisky-skin,”—mind, they do not order it, but drop their wish 
casually, so indifferent do they appear to be to the subject of this 
deadly strife,—and the criticism on Judge Phinn that no man could 
be found high-tonéder than he, as he remarks majestically that 
‘“‘the tribe of Phinns knows their own whisky-skins,” are full 
of the special cynicism of American humour. And then 
when the duel commences, what a wealth of contempt for life is 
contained in that favourite Americanism for sword-duelling,— 
‘They carved in a way that all admired,” and in the verse which 
describes the pile of dead and the solitude of the young women 
during the ensuing winter! The whole humour of this ballad,-< 
and it seems to us great,—is in the wonderful grimness of its 
familiarity with violence and death. The Pike County Ballads 
are ‘ peart and chipper and sassy’ not only with Angels and Judg- 
ment, but with Death itself. They afford an example of the type of 
humour which was strong in Charles II. (though this naturally is 
of a freer and coarser kind), of which the favourite illustration has 
always been his grim apology to his courtiers for being so incon- 
veniently long in dying. ‘The soldier who is supposed to tell the 
story of ‘ Banty Tim’ is humorous in precisely the same fashion 
when he tells of his disablement on the glacis of Vicksburg :— 
“When the rest retreated, I stayed behind 

For reasons sufficient to me,— 

With a rib caved in and a leg on a strike 

I sprawled on that damned glacee.” 

But the striking feature of these ballads is not only in the grim 
familiarity of their treatment of guilt, danger, judgment, death, 
and the supernatural world ; they are full of brief, graphic touches, 
marvellously vivid and picturesyue. What can be more effective 
than the account of the cause of the fire on the Prairie Belle?— 

“All boats has their day on the Mississip, 
And her day come at last,— 
The Movastar was a better boat, 
But the Belle she wouldn't be passed. 
And so she come tearin’ along that night— 
The oldest craft on the line— 
With a nigger squat on her safety-valve, 
And her furnace crammed, rosin and pine.” 
There is twice as much vividness in that verse, asin the by no 
means bad picture of ‘ the nigger squat on her safety-valve’ which 
appears in the illustrated edition, forin the picture you only see the 
nigger enjoying his danger, but here you see the race and the 
darkness, and the blazing furnace beneath the boiler; and then 
when the fire bursts out, what a strongly painted picture there is 
in the second of these lines,— 
“ The fire bust out as she clared the bar, 
And burnt ahole in the night ;” 
and again in the lines,— 
* Through the hot black breath of the burnin’ boat. 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word.” 
It was a great stroke of modern realism to make it Jim Bludso’s 
“‘ cussedness,”—or, as we should say in our much less expressive 
phraseology, his ‘ devil,’—and not his sense of duty, in which they 
had trust. Again, in “‘ Banty Tim,” what can be more graphic in 
its delineation of a farmer's scorn than the final statement to the 
democratic meeting :— 
« You may rezoloot till the cows come home, 
But ef one of you tetches the boy, 
He'll wrastle his hash to-night in hell, 
Or my name's not Tilmon Joy.” 
To ‘rezoloot till the cows come home” is a most happy and vivid 
delineation of a perfectly fruitless democratic amusement, indulged 
in solely for its own sake, and not from any regard to consequences. 

The Pike County Ballads are not only, then, ‘peart chipper 
and sassy,’—i.e., grimly humorous, both in relation to natural 
and supernatural perils,—but they are full of sharp, graphic 
touches, which bring the vividest scenery, physical and moral, 
before your eyes. All we need for the perfect delineation of the 
fast devil-may-care life of the borders of civilization, and its 
snatches of rude faith, is more in quantity, and this is, we trust, 
a deficiency which Mr. John Hay will neither be unable nor 
unwilling to supply. 





TYLOR’S PRIMITIVE CULTURE.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
By animism Mr. Tylor means a belief in spiritual beings, includ- 
ing, and beginning from, a belief in the soul as something distinct 
from the body. He considers that, so far as men's beliefs have 
developed without interference from without, the earliest belief 


Religion, 





* Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, 





The two combatants quietly “‘ meandering in” and “ remarking” 





Art, and Custom. By Edward B. Tylor. 2 vols. London: Murray. 1871," 
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is in the being of a soul, capable of wandering from the body, and 
of visiting those it knows ; thus men believe in the visits of the 
dead, in the influence of the dead, in possession of the living by 
the spirits of the dead, of animals by the souls of men, of men by 
the souls of animals. Close upon these notions follow beliefs in the 
souls of animals, rocks, trees, rivers, &c. From a belief in the souls 
of individual things, ‘‘ the tyranny of language,” making thought 
follow it, leads men to personify abstract beings. This is admir- 
ably illustrated by Mr. Tylor in the conclusion of the fifteenth 
chapter, to which we have already referred, a portion of which 
we here quote :— 


“‘ The North-American Indians have thus speculated as to the common 
ancestors or deities of species. One missionary notes down their idea 


as he found it in 1634. ‘They say, moreover, that all the animals of | 


each species have an elder brother, who is as it were the principle an 
origin of all the individuals, and this elder brother is marvellously great 
and powerful. The elder brother of the beavers, they told me, is per- 


haps as large as our cabin.’ Another early account is that each species | 


of animals has its archetype in the land of souls; there exists, for 


example, a manitu or archetype of all oxen, which animates all oxen. 
Morgan's comparatively modern account of the Iroquois mentions their | 


belief in a spirit of each species of trees and plants, as of oak, hemlock, | q 


maple, whortleberry, raspberry, spearmint, tobacco; most objects of 


Father Geronimo Boscana, the Acagchemem tribe of Upper California | 
furnish a curious parallel to the Samoan notion. They worshipped the 
‘panes’ bird, which seems to have been an eagle or vulture, and each 
year, in the temple of each village, one of them was solemnly killed 
without shedding blood, and the body burned. Yet the natives main- 
tained and believed that it was the same individual bird they sacrificed 
each year, and more than this, that the same bird was slain by each of 
the villages.” | 
It is easy to see how, by this process, mythology proceeds from | 
individualism to polytheism, to monotheism. But though we agree 
with Mr. Tylor in the above theory of development, which starts 
from a belief in the being of a soul, we very strongly dissent from 
his theory of the way in which this primary belief originated, and 
think appearances are wholly against it. We also strongly dis- 
sent from his assertion that this belief in its earliest stage has 
nothing about it uf a moral character. Here is his theory :— 
“What the doctrine of the soul is among the lower races may be 
explained by a theory of its development. It seems as though thinking 
mon, as yet at a low level of culture, were deeply impressed by two 
groups of biological problems. In the first place, what is it that makes 
the difference between a living body and a dead one; what causes wak- 
ing, sleep, trance, disease, death? In the second place, what are those 
human shapes which appear in dreams and visions? Looking at these 
two groups of phenomena, the ancient savage philosophers practically 
make each help to account for the other, by combining both in a con- 
ception which we may call an apparitional-soul, a ghost-soul.” 
Now, the above questions, ‘‘ What makes the difference between 
the dead body and the live one?” &c., are emphatically nineteenth- 
century questions ;—and yet, perhaps, they are primitive questions 
also. The first thing that vexes the savage mind with thoughts 
beyond the reachings of his every-day logic seems to be the sight of 








nature being thus under the care of protecting spirits. According to | 








his own dead. But where does Mr. Tylor say he finds an answer to 
these questions? In dreams. A man sees in dreams the living image | 
of the dead, and so he believes that this living image is able to | 
leave the dead man, and visit its old haunts. And so, on the | 
evidence of dreams, he at once believes that the living image of | 


the dead survives and quits the body. Mr. Tylor considers such | 


evidence to be perfectly satisfactory to thesavage mind. He says, | 
vol, ii., page 21 :— 





* That this soul should be looked on as surviving beyond death is a 
matter scarcely needing elaborate argument. Plain experience is there | 
to teach it to every savage ; his friend or his enemy is dead; yet still, 
in dream or open vision, he sees the spectral form, which is, to his | 


philospby, a real objective being.” 
Now this assumption that a savage takes dreams for reality, | 


|evidence? Why does a man’s image seen in a dream, or hig 
| shadow, or his reflection in the water, or the echo of his voice in 
| the woods suggest the idea that he has a spirit that can leave the 
| body and exist after death? Why, except that there is something 
| in the sight of the dead—if those dead have been closely attached 
| to us—that disturbs the action of our ordinary reasoning powers ? 
It is this disturbance of reason at the sight of the dead, the un- 
reasoning fear that itawakens, that is the real primum mobile of a 
| belief in the existence of the soul. Something within us is 
| Shaken and outraged when we see death in those very near to us. 
Reason says to the savage, ‘‘ that dead man is no more use to yow 
nor are you to him,” but something within him rebels against 


| this conclusion. He is haunted by an obscure feeling that the- 


bond which bound him to the live man still binds him now that 


| the man is dead. ‘This feeling, unable, perhaps, by day to make 


head against the logic of the senses, asserts itself at night in a 
dream, and leaves conviction behind it. 

So far from a life beyond the grave being an inference from appear- 
ances—or from dreams, which are appearances of appearances—as 
Mr. Tylor asserts, it is a revolt in the mind of man against the 
tyranny of appearances. Something within him forces on him the no- 
tion that an occult life and power exist there in that dead man, from 
whom all token of life bas fled. This is the first stage. Asa 
refuge from this ghastly oppressive notion of a living death, man 
is gradually led to the idea of a distinction between the mortal 
body and the living spirit. The reason of Mr. Tylor’s misappre- 
hension of the nature of this early belief is that he has not adhered. 
closely enough to the method he himself commends as the true 
one. He should have attended to that saying of Comte’s, 
‘“‘No conception can be understood except through its his- 
tory." Perhaps this saying of Coleridge’s also would prove- 
helpful: ‘In every living form the conditions of its exist- 


ence are to be sought for in that which is below it.” So. 


the nature of animism, of man’s belief in the soul, cannot. 
be properly understood without the history of its origin ; without 
a knowledge, in fact, of that prior or lower state in which man 
has learnt to make no distinction between soul and body. In his 
zeal to show that all—almost the very lowest races, if not the 
very lowest—have some conception of a soul, Mr. Tylor has 
disparaged all counter-evidence, and so has omitted to notice 
the actually existing indications of this prior state. This omis- 
sion seems to us the weak point of the chapters on animism. 
Now what was this prior state? How did men’s feelings of 
consideration for the dead first originate? They first woke, 
no doubt, in the mother looking at her dead child. She 
did not say to herself ‘‘he is gone,” nor even ‘the is dead,” 
in our sense of the word. He was not gone; he had not ceased 
to exist; simply he was changed. The change she had seen come 
over others, from which was no recovery, had come over him. That 
he had ceased to be, or ceased to be her child she certainly would 
not think. The things that wooed her senses and drew out her: 
tenderness, the warmth, the living colour, the cry for help, the 


| answering affection, are all gone, lost to sense; but these lost 


things attach her to the dead child, whom she believes in her- 
simplicity to be still the same. And so she would sometimes. 
persist, in spite of rebukes and threats, in carrying about 
her dead child for months; an Australian mother has been 
known to do so for more than a year, carrying it with her 
wherever she went, sleeping with it day and night. The 
decay could not scare her or overcome her love. But 
in cases where love was less strong, we find a conflict of feel- 
ings. On the one hand, tenderness towards the dead as towards- 
beings who are in a very helpless and distressing state, who, per- 











and does not distinguish between them and facts, is to our mind | haps, may feel bitterly and resent deeply any neglect ; on the 
perfectly astounding. A savage dreams that his dead father is| other, horror at their condition, the natural shudder of life at the: 
alive again, and Teceives this dream as a piece of matter-of-fact | close contact of mortality. The suggestion of occult power and 
evidence that it is so! Did he never dream that his broken bow | life in the dead, making as it does instinctively a strong impres- 
was whole again? or his lost arrow found? and did he not’ sion, would no doubt become greatly strengthened by dreams, and 
wake to find his mistake? Some people may afford to | the idea of life existing in one who is falling into such an awful 
take dream for fact, but not a hungry hunter. No. If he condition strikes terror. The very prevalence of the dread of the 
dreams of game where none is, and goes to seek it, he| dead amongst the rudest nations, witnesses to their inability 
loses his supper, and does not trust his dreams a second time. either to think the dead non-existent or to separate them mentally 
But the Zulus told Calloway, and the Manganjas of South | from their mortal remains. 

Africa told some one else, that they believed that the souls of their After death, among the lowest races, orogyy becomes avricropyn- 
friends still lived because they saw them in dreams; and we know | The parent is looked on as the terrible being to be pacified. ‘his 
that a dream will often take hold of a savage mind go as to bring | transition of love into “ ghostly dread,” as a missionary calls it, 
conviction. So it was with the old Greek: the old Hebrew. | witnesses to the inability to make discrimination of body and soul. 
Granted, most heartily granted. But why does a savage believe | ‘The treatment of the dead witnesses to this. What we call “ the 
in the power of his dead father, but not in the power of his | body” is treated as a living sentient being. A man, after he has 
broken bow? Why is the dream believed about one, and not | passed into the still and motionless state, is treated much as he is 
about the other? Why does he find evidence in what is no | when dying. Likely enough they render him no respect at all. 
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They would have left him alone in the woods with a small supply 
of food by him when he became useless, and so they do when he 
becomes permanently useless. But what respect they paid him 
before, that they are apt in most cases to continue. They place 
with him probably, besides food, the things he counted his own, 
perhaps his bow, his arrow, spoon, mat, pillow, spear. Ile can’t 
use them now, neither could he, some of them, in his latter days ; 
but they feared, or shrank from taking them away from him then, 
and they stilldoso. A dread to touch the dead sometimes shows 
itself, or even to touch the things that have touched him or 
belonged to him. The shape, as it begins to change, grows 
oppressive to them, dreams of occult incalculable powers scare 
them ; and they leave him shut up in his house, or move him to a 
house of his own, withholding none of his possessions, protecting him, 
as if he were a sentient being, from the pressure of the earth, but 
taking care so to shut him in that he cannot come back to them. 
We may say of funeral rites generally that, though performed by 
races who for the most part do distinguish between body and 
soul, yet they generally contain surviving usages inconsistent 
with such a distinction, and treat the body as if it was the 
whole living sentient being. The horror felt at the visit of the 
dead lies in that primary belief into which the weak and childish 
are still prone to fall, not that the spirit comes back, but rather 
that the dead body itself, by a mysterious indwelling life and power 
of a magic sort, leaves the tomb and comes back to terrify the sur- 
vivors. ‘The movement towards distinction between body and soul 
presents itself in the shape, as we said just now, of a conflict 
between two feelings ; one forbidding men to sever the bonds that 
unite them to the dead; the other bidding men to separate them- 
selves from bodily contact with the dead. The idea of its being 
unclean to touch the dead, shows itself already nascent in some of 
the very lowest races. Witness the Bosjeman mentioned by 
Moffat, who, being ordered to remove his dead mother, would not 
even touch her, but dragged her along by a thong, and left the 
thong with her, as though unwilling even to touch what had 
touched the dead. 

Most savage usages show something of these two conflicting feel- 
ings, which must painfully wrestle together till they have found 
reconciliation in the dogma of the separation of body and soul,— 
a feeling, on the one hand, really sometimes marvellously strong 
among the rudest races, that when a man has passed into the stilland 
silent state, the Bond that unites him to the living still remains, though 
it has become invisible ; and a feeling, on the other hand, of horror 
and shrinking from the dead which does not so much annihilate 
love, as turn it into fear. 

Now, the first of these two feelings is the very essence of 
morality. It springs out of love; out of that affection which is 
the root of morality. It is felt almost exclusively towards those 
who have been closely united to the living by the bond of natural 
affection, The savage, for the most part, believes in and fears 
the power only of his own dead. Love is the known assertor 
of the truth and reality of the bond that unites men. It utters 
its protest against the notion that we are mere shadows, or that 
the bonds that unite us are mere shadow-bonds that vanish into 
thin air at the touch of death. Is not love's protest essentially a 
moral protest? For if the bond that unites us is a shadow, duty 
and constancy are delusions. Animism and morality, then, are not 
twostreams that flow into one, but they come from one and the 
same source. Mr. Tylor does not see this. He sees ‘‘ no morality ” 
in the earliest stage of animism, because it declares only the con- 
tiuuance, not the reward cr punishment of the soul. Even meeting 
him on this very low ground it is easy to show that he is wrong. 
Man’s early faith in the continued existence of the dead or of the 

soul exists simply in the shape of a fear,—a man’s fears that the 
dead will resent neglects shown him. Put to many a savage the 
question, ‘‘Do you believe the soul lives after death?” He will 
answer, No. But still he fears the dead, fears their resentment. 
Here is morality at once, even of the kind which Mr. Tylor recog- 
nizes, viz, a sense that men’s debts to the dead are not immediately 
cancelled by the fact that the dead are unable to enforce their 
payment ; a suspicion that though the injured has no visible power, 
he has still a latent one. If the lowest races have no idea of a God 
to avenge wrong-doing, still the fear of the dead, as possessing 
mysterious inscrutable powers of avenging themselves, contains 
in it the germ of the very same feeling. Had we space, we 
could show historically how this fear of the dead has grown into 
a fear of the great avenger of all wrongs. Not having space to do 
this historically, we must appeal to our readers’ intuitions to see 
how the seeds of monotheism are contained in these primitive fears. 
For fear felt towards an unseen being whose power cannot be 
tested by sense is ready at a moment's notice to flash into the 














infinite, and to suggest a being of infinite power. A savage has 
left his mother to die in the woods and given her no burial. She: 
comes to him in dreams, which bring conviction of reality, and he 
dreads her, and goes off a hundred miles, and yet the dreams 
follow him. He sees her there also, and the thought dawns on him 
of an avenger from whom there is no escape. The seed of alb 
monotheism is here. Nay, more: the awful cause of monotheism 
is here. For who is the real cause of his terror? That better 
nature which he has offended, and from which he cannot escape. 

We have stated some of the things we dissent from. But 
after all we wish to thank our author heartily for two volumes 
which are truly, to use his own words, ‘‘ crowded” with facts of 
a most interesting and suggestive character, and which bear 
throughout marks of patient, intelligent, and wise research. 





MADAME LA MARQUISE.* 

Madame la Marquise is a very clever book, and at the same time » 
very disappointing one; for while the first volume is fresh, spark- 
ling, and interesting, the second and third, though they manage to 
retain much of these qualities, are so needlessly spun out and so 
marred by frequent discussions on religion, one of which is carried 
on in the midst of a hot flirtation, as to become at times absolutely 
wearisome. Perhaps this may be fairly laid to the charge of the 
mysterious rule which seems to insist on all novels being published in 
three volumes ; but we wish the author had had strength of mind to 
refuse to bow to this Gessler’s cap of the publishers or the public. 
However, there is so much originality of observation, so much dis- 
cernment of character, in parts so much power, to be found in the- 
book, that it is worth while to toil over the wastes of sand in order 
to arrive at the oases. ‘The opening scene, a very pretty descrip- 
tion of a féte at the convent of the Sacré Coeur at Mont- 
pellier, introduces us to Adrienne de Motteville, the heroine, 
to her cousin Agnes, who is contrasted with her throughout, 
and to Henri, brother of Agnes. These three characters, 
Adrienne, with her sweet, trustful simplicity her yet unacknow- 
ledged capacity of love and longing for love, the want of which 
she has to endure so long ; Agnes, beautiful, good-natured, selfish, 
utterly heartless, yet with something about her that induces us te: 
pity rather than despise her ; Henri, full of devotion and of sup- 
pressed passion, are cleverly indicated at the beginning and well 
sustained to the end. ‘I'he idle chatter of the two girls, and the 
more serious talk of their parents over the impending 
events of the marriage of Adrienne to the Marquis de 
Falloux, courtly, old, and rich, and of Agnes to the Count,. 
also rich, but young and handsome, prepares us in some measure- 
for what is tocome. Poor Adrienne! Entirely ignorant of the 
world and its ways, she looks forward to her marriage as a release 
from the strict discipline of the convent life; she bas only one 
fear, and that is that she may feel dull. Wer arrival at Falloux, 

the Marquis’s chateau, is the first shock; a cold air seems to 
breathe from the description of her reception in the ‘‘ company 

rooms ” by Mdlle. de Falloux, her sister-in-law, a very awful and 
ceremonious old lady, who, accustomed to rule her brother in all 

things, has been astounded at his sudden obstinacy in taking a 

wife contrary to his sister’s wish, and receives his young bride- 
with the most chilling stateliness and decorum. The disagree- 
able promise of her first greeting of Adrienne is amply fulfilled 
by her conduct afterwards ; her continued infliction of her presence 
on Adrienne, impelled by a dreadful desire for her improvement, 
would soon render life intolerable to the Marquise, but for the 
appearance of a new personage, the charm of whose society breaks 

the chill and dullness which are beginning to weigh down Adrienne.. 
This personage, one of the best drawn and most interesting in 

the book, is a large dog, by name Moses. The commencement. 
of his relations with his mistress is very characteristic. She has. 
stopped in passing the stables to look at the horses and talk to- 
Jérome, the coachman :— 

‘*As Adrienne was leaving the courtyard something large and sofs 
ran up against her. She looked round and saw a quaint-looking dog, 
quite black, very long curly hair, and his head so covered that it was. 
er to see either eyes or nose. He was large, about the size of 
sheep. 

She inquires why she has not seen him before, and Jéréme replies 
that he has probably been at Toulon, as there has been a review 


there, and Moses is very fond of sights :— 


“¢ You are not in earnest, Jérdme, are you?’ asked Adrienne, at the same 
time stooping down to the dog.—* Don't touch him, Madame,’ exclaimed 
Jéréme hastily, ‘he is not to be depended on till he knows you. Qh 
yes! I am quite in earnest; Moses would have gone to Paris to see the 
grand wedding, had it not been too far.’ While the coachman was speak- 





* Madame la Marquise. By the author of “ Dacia Singleton,” “ Altogether Wrong,”” 
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ing, Moses looked up in Adrienne’s face with a serio-comic expression ; 
his long hair fell back from his head, and you saw two large brown eyes. 
They were beautiful eyes. He seemed satisfied with his inspection, for 
he jumped up on Adrienne, his fore-paws nearly reaching her shoulders. 


For a moment she felt alarmed, fearing the dog might fly at her. | 


Jéréme called him off and was about to drive him down, when the dog 
began to lick Adrienne’s hand, and then throwing his head back, gave 
forth a prolonged sound, something between a howl and a bark.” 

From this moment a warm attachment springs up between 
Adrienne and Moses, who is a dog capable of most intense devo- 
tion to one person (indeed, he meets with his death, which we 
cannot but regard as a needless and cruel piece of tragedy, in 
diverting to himself the rage of a furious bull who is about to 
attack Adrienne), but bent on having his own way with everyone 
else, so that he gets the Marquise into scrape after scrape, especially 
with her sister-in-law, whose béte noire he becomes. So bitter 
against Adrienne is this dreadful old lady, that when Henri de Mot- 
teville comes to pay a visit at the chateau, she does her best to 
make the Marquis. believe that he is in love with Adrienne and 
that she returns his love. Meanwhile we have an episode of a 
young priest, who is taking the duty of the curé in the village, 
and who really is desperately in love with Adrienne. 

The description of his painful struggles between his duty and 
his overmastering passion, which finally drives him to suicide, and 
the unhappy story of his life, which he tells to Adrienne on his 
death-bed, exhibit more powerand more depth of feeling than therest 
of the book would lead us to expect. As a relief to the tragedy 
of this incident, we have the visit of Agnes de Motteville to the 
chiteau. Her presence works an entire change; she coaxes the 
Marquis into submission to all her whims, and avenges Adrienne’s 
wrongs by riding roughshod over all the pet prejudices of Mdlle. 
‘de Falloux. She is assisted by Moses in wearing out the last 
remnants of the old lady’s patience, and accomplishing her com- 
plete discomfiture. A passage-of-arms has just taken place between 
the young and old lady, impertinence on the one side, insolence on 
the other :— 

“*T will not sit in the room with that brute,’ suddenly exclaimed 
Adéle, who with the rest was now sitting at the breakfast-table.—‘ What 
%rute ?—me?’ said Agnes at once, really not quite sure whether she did 
not mean her, especially as she saw no one to whom it could apply. 
~ Brother,’ continued the distressed lady not heeding the countess, ‘ you 
know my antipathy to that dog, and yet you sit there quict, never 
attempting to turn him out.’—‘ What dog Adéle? I don’t know what 
you mean. I see no dog,’ replied the Marquis.—‘No but I feel him,’ 
she shrieked out now, and starting up from her chair, ‘get away, you 
beast, look here—at my new dress! Did you ever see anything like it? 
Oh, M. le Comte, I conjure you to help me; look here, I shall be torn to 
pieces! I am ashamed of you, brother. Beast—brute—get away!’ and 
at length Mdlle. de Falloux, who had vainly endeavoured to make Mosés 
leave his hold of her dress, which he had torn to ribbons in several 
places, now took up a large knife, and would doubtless in the fury of 
the moment have reeked [sic] her vengeance on him, if her brother had 
not seized her arm and so saved the dog’s life!” 

This passage reminds us that there is one grave fault throughout 
the book—a reckless disregard of grammar. Such phrases as ‘* she 


shrieked out, and starting from her chair,” ending a sentence, | 


occur with unpardonable frequency. After this last feat of Moses 
the party breaks up and goes to Paris, Mdlle de Falloux alone re- 
maining behind. The second volume introduces us to Adrienne’s 
English relations, and notably to her cousin Ivor Trevor, the 
hero. He is evidently intended to be a young man who combines 
a powerful intellect and earnestness of purpose with an irresistible 
charm of manner, but he is in reality little better than a disagree- 
able combination of a prig and a flirt. We find himin the depths 
of despair because, having left the Army as being too idle a pro- 
fession for his great views, for the Church, he suddenly finds that 
his conscience is unequal to the strain of ordination. After some 
wavering, he makes up his mind, and tells his father that he cannot 
become a clergyman because ‘ he does not think all that is taught 
in our Church is correct.” This determination causes the greatest 
grief to his father, a clergyman himself, whose ambition is to see 
ivor following his own profession; there is great disturbance 
throughout the Trevor family, and finally Ivor determines to 
travel to improve his mind. His travels bring him to Paris, 
and he is no sooner arrived there than he makes love hotly and 
indiscriminately to both his married cousins. Adrienne’s heart is 
really touched, but his interview with Agnes serves to bring out 
the best side of her character. After this performance he starts 
for the Holy Land. Adrienne and her husband go to stay with 
the Trevors, and while they are there, Philip Trevor, Ivor’s uncle, 
writes him a letter describing an incident in Moses’ career which is 
too good not to be quoted :— 


“Tt was one morning as we were about to sit down to breakfast, the 
man-seryant the Marquis brought with him came into the room and 


spoke in an undertone to Adrienne. I saw the man’s face foretold no | 


very serious mattor, for apparently it was all he could do to keep serious. 





| Adrienne, however, looked very much frightened, and rose quickly from 
| the table. ‘Grandpapa, excuse me a moment; Moses * and before 
I heard more she was outside the room. The Marquis raised his eye- 
| brows. ‘That dog,’ he said, ‘will one day do something for which he 
will be hanged !'"—‘ What is it?’ I asked. —‘ Indeed,’ he replied, ‘I did 
not hear more than you did, I suppose.’ I suggested our going to see, 
and we were but just in time to witness the strangest sight you ever 
| saw in your life. Adrienne was at the hall door, and Moses holding in 
| his great, huge, ugly mouth a little baby, not more than a fortnight old. 
| Outside and coming up were some ten or a dozen people, armed with 
| sticks and hay-forks, and two of them had guns. ‘ What is all this?” 
| 1 exclaimed.—' Oh, grandpapa,’ cried Adrienne,’ ‘I know what it all 
| means. Moses has stolen a baby.’ ” 
| Poor Moses! this is his last exploit before his death :— 
| “A truer or more devoted dog never lived. His instinct was such 
| that it approached nearer to reason than with many a human being, 
| There was the same something wanting in him that is missing in 
| woman,—a something that, if possessed, would render him perfect.” 

In the last volume we find Ivor Trevor lingering at Vevay with two 
or three friends and travelling acquaintances, minor characters who 
are all very cleverly sketched ; the scene in which Miss Sinclair pro- 
| poses to Gerard Mousley, being exquisitely funny. From Vevay Lvor 

goes on to Granada, while his two cousins, Adrienne and Agnes, 
| whose husband has been kind enough to die, so as to leave hima 
| clear stage, travel to Naples, of which, as of the other places 
through which they pass, we have a very picturesque description. 
| Here Ivor meets them, and the complications which arise from this 
| meeting we leave those who wish to read what is really a very 
| interesting novel to find out for themselves. The death of the 
g 
| Marquis de Falloux, which occurs not long after this, and just as 
he and Adrienne have learnt to know and appreciate each other, 
is very pathetic. 
| Novels may be divided into four classes,—those in which 
| the characters and events are natural and uninteresting ; those 
|in which they are interesting and unnatural; those in which 
they are both unnatural and uninteresting; and those in which 
they are both natural and interesting; aud, on the whole, 
Madame la Marquise belongs to the last of these. 











PROFESSOR TYNDALL AMONG THE ALPS.* 
More than ten years ago Professor Tyndall published a book not 
| very dissimilar in form to the one now before us, which will pro- 
| bably be regarded in future times as his chief title tofame. We 
| find here the same qualities which give the G/iciers of the Alps so 
| eminent a rank among scientific books,—the same intense and 
| sympathetic appreciation of all the beauties of nature, the same 
| power of vivid description, the same remarkable lucidity and 
| felicity of language, rendering his account of scientific fact or 

theory delightful reading even to the unscientific. But here the 
| parallel ceases; the former work contained a complete exposition 
of a totally new theory on an important subject, long discussed, 
but never before satisfactorily treated. In the present volume there 
| can only be additional illustrations of the same topic. It is because 
the Glaciersof the Alpsalready exists, a %774% £3 i, that this record 
of subsequent experiences has only a temporary or subsidiary value. 
| Professor Tyndall would, however, probably deprecate any com- 
| parison of the two books, ‘The present volume,” to cite his 
|own words, ‘is, for the most part, a record of bodily action, 
“written partly to preserve to myself the memory of strong and 
joyous hours, and partly for the pleasure of those who find ex- 
hilaration in descriptions associated with mountain life.” A very 
| large proportion of the various papers have been already pub- 
| lished ; several of them in a little volume entitled Mountaineering 
in 1861 ; two or three others, if we mistake not, in the columns 
| of a weekly contemporary. ‘There are also two chapters by other 
/hands; also reprints, one by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins, narrating 
| the first serious attempt ever made on the Matterhorn, by himself 
and Professor ‘'yndall in 1860, the other, the account given in 
| the Alpine Journal by the survivor of the accident which cost the 
‘life of Bennen, Professor Tyndall's favourite guide. To the 
| narrative portion, which forms the bulk of the volume, is 
| added a sort of appendix, entitled ‘ Notes and Comments 
/on Ice and Glaciers, and other Scraps;” three of these 
‘papers, older in date than the Glaciers of the Alps 
|and republished apparently from scientific periodicals, con- 
tain a sort of sketch for the detailed picture which that 
| work affords of all glacier phenomena. A subsequent article, 
reviewing a lecture by the eminent German physicist Pro- 
| fessor Helmholtz, may serve to show how thoroughly and speedily 
|'Tyndall’s theory of glaciers has been accepted by the scientific 
world. The lecture in question treats the theory as established 
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beyond possibility of dispute, but discusses the cause of regelation, 
the property of ice on which Tyndall's whole theory depends, and 
adopts views different from those of Faraday, the original observer 
of the phenomenon since called by that name. Both Helmholtz 
and Tyndall have since agreed to treat the cause of regelation as 
an open question for the present, and the whole controversy is no 
inapt illustration of the way in which scientific discovery is carried 
on, by fits and starts, or rather with a flux and reflux like that of 
the rising tide. Principal Forbes saw clearly a fact, perfectly 
capable of verification by means of observation and experiment, | 
but never before set forth in its full significance, that a glacier 

moves in a manner closely analogous to the flow of a stream 

of lava, tar, or any other viscous semi-fluid. He sought 

about for an explanation, but gave none which could in any | 
true sense account for the phenomenon, the substance of | 
ice being by no means viscous, but most especially and remarkably | 
brittle. The cause to be assigned for the unquestionable but | 
apparently paradoxical fact that a glacier composed of this brittle | 


| never contemplated the possibility of doing otherwise. Another 
development of the same temper is the growing cooler in the 
presence of danger, not merely having a reserve fund of energy 
ready to meet an emergency, but being sobered instead of 
excited by it. This higher aud rarer gift—surely that which 
above all others has made our race apt for empire—is con- 
spicuous in half-a-dozen of Professor Tyndali’s adventures, most 
conspicuously of all, perhaps, in the account of an accident which 
happened in 1862 to one of his porters. ‘The man had been sent 
on with a comrade to the hut where the party were to pass the 
night before ascending the Jungfrau, and through his own 
foolhardiness had fallen into a crevasse. His companion, instead 
of shouting after another party which had met them a few minutes. 
before (and of which the present writer happened to be one), 
waited stolidly until his employers came up, an hour afterwards, 
and then told them what had happened. With well-directed 
effort there was little doubt that he might be rescued, but delay 
might be fatal, and the effect on the imagination of gazing down 
into a black hole, and hearing moans rising out of the darkness, can 


substance moved as if its mass were semi-fluid was hotly debated, | 
until a new fact, observed by Faraday, suggested to Tyndall an | be imagined by all, realized by none who have not had some 
explanation which turned out to be adequate. If two pieces of | similar experience. Bennen, one of the bravest and most skilful 
ice are brought into contact, they will immediately freeze together, | of guides, ‘‘ when he heard the moaning, became almost frantic. 
provided their surfaces are moist. This phenomenon, which | He attempted to get into the crevasse, but was obliged to recoil. 
received the name of regelation, together with the obvious fact | It was quite plain that a second life was in danger, for my guide 
that ice breaks to pieces under pressure, afforded, under Tyndall's | seemed to have lost all self-control. I placed my hand heavily om 
skilful manipulation, a key to all the mysteries which surrounded | his shoulder, and admonished him that upon his coolness depended 
glacier motion. The theory was almost from the first accepted as | the life of his friend. ‘If you behave like a man, we shall save 
sound and adequate, but a new controversy arose, as we have seen, | him ; if like a woman, he is lost.’ A first-rate rope accompanied 
respecting the physical cause of the fact which rendered the full | the party, but unhappily it was with the man in the crevasse.. 
explanation of glaciers thus possible. Of the two hypotheses, that | Coats, waistcoats, and braces were instantly taken off and 
of James Thomson, which refers it to the mechanical pressure | knotted together. I watched Bennen while this work was going 
exerted on each other by pieces of ice when brought into contact, | on; his hands trembled with excitement, and his knots were: 
would give, if it were proved true, as complete an explanation of | evidently insecure. The last junction complete, he exclaimed, 
the fact of regelation as Tyndall's theory has afforded of the | ‘ Now let medown!’ ‘ Not until each of these knots has been tested, 
observed facts of glacier motion. But there seem to be strong |—not an inch.’” And there is no doubt that to Professor 
reasons for doubting the truth of this hypothesis, and for pre- | ‘T'yndall’s perfect coolness throughout was due the successful 
ferring that of Faraday, which connects it with the obscure laws | rescue of the man from an icy grave. Similarly, we might 
of crystallization, and thereby only advances a single step; for trace in these pages the love for old associations, which 
even if regelation is to be so explained, we have next to discover| in the sphere of politics makes us the most cautious of 
why the laws of crystallization are what they are observed to be. | peoples and the most tolerant of anomalies, because they 





Nothing new, so far as we are aware, has thrown light on the sub- 
ject since 1865, when Helmholtz and Tyndall, while preferring each 
his own view, agreed that the question must be left open. Doubt- 
less at some future time a discovery, or a fresh observed fact, 
will do for regelation what it did for glacier motion, and ad- 
vance human knowledge another definite step in the infinite 
series. 

In the volume before us, however, the narrative and descriptive | 
element predominates so decidedly over the purely scientific, that | 
we ought to devote the remainder of our space to Professor 
Tyndall’s very characteristic papers of mountain adventure. 
‘There is probably no living writer on this or any kindred topic, 
not even Captain Burton, whose style is so unmistakable. We 
could imagine reading a new and anonymous book of Mr. W. G. 
Palgrave’s without recognizing it as his; we should be at a loss for 
criteria by which to mark Sir Samuel Baker's style; we could even 
be deceived, to come nearer home to the Alps, as to the author- 
ship of a paper by Mr. Leslie Stephen. But in all Professor 
Tyndall's writings there is a flavour which is entirely unique, 


| 


have their roots in the past. Something, too, there is of the 
temper which has won for Englishmen somewhat bitter dislike 
from other nations, —the calm and unconscious assumption of being: 
better than our neighbours, or at least sure to be right wherever 
we differ from them, which is by no means inconsistent with the 
most complete and generous recognition of the merits of others. 
What is not emphatically the Englishman in Professor Tyndall is 
the scientific enthusiast. Whenever he goes among the moun- 
tains, in snow and rain as under cloudless sky, amid dangers and 
difficulties as on beaten tracks, he is ever ready to remark what. 
may prove of scientific interest, ever skilful to apply the most 
ordinary natural phenomena so as to illustrate physical truths in 
anovel manner. Science and sentiment, delight in muscular and. 
intellectual effort, are ever blended, in his style as in his thoughts.. 
Occasionally he goes beyond physical science, and takes a flight in 
the misty region of metaphysics, as in the curious passage in the 
preface, in which he attempts to trace the origin of his interest 
in fine scenery ; but usually he limits his speculations to the 
material world, or at the utmost to the problems which lie on the 





and which seems to disclose the man himself, as few written | 
compositions ever do, or at least appear to do. We are 


outer margin of our knowledge; and it is satisfactory to read 
from the peu of one who is often counted among the typical 





not in a Position to assert, even if it were consistent with men of science, who can and will take nothing on trust, and try 
the established and reasonable laws of reviewing to do so, | everything by the test supplied by their own intellects, such a 
that his character is in reality what his writings seem to | passage as that which follows, and which has, at least, no 





suggest ; but in days when philosophers like Mr. Mill pre- 
dict despondingly that men’s characters will before long grow as 
much alike as so many peas, it is refreshing to find a strongly- 


marked individuality, which is not affectation, in any literary pro- | 


duction. With every apology, then, to Professor Tyndall, if we 
have misinterpreted him, and with every belief that the sugges- 
tion, so far as it has any effect, will lend additional interest to his 
always interesting book, we would ask his readers whether they can- 
not trace in it the lineaments of a character thoroughly English 
in many respects, in the shadows as well as in the lights, and 
which, where it is not English, is not so through possessing 


faculties of insight which would greatly adorn and elevate the | 


national character? Read Professor T'yndall’s narrative of the 
last part of the ascent of the Weisshorn, and see if it does not 
breathe the very spirit of English doggedness, which cannot give 
in, which perseveres to the end, not so much because it has counted 
the cost and deliberately resolved to pay it, as because it has | 


antagonism to the genuine utterances of Christian faith :— 


“Looking at these charactered cliffs, one’s thoughts involuntarily 
revert to the ancient days, and we restore in idea a state of things. 
which had disappeared from the world before' the development of man.. 
| Whence this wondrous power of reconstruction? Was it locked like 
| latent beat in ancient inorganic nature, and developed as the ages. 
| rolled? Are other and grander powers still latent in nature, destined to- 
| blossom in another age? Let us question fearlessly, but, having done 
| so, let us avow frankly that at bottom we know nothing, that we are 
| imbedded in a mystery, towards the solution of which no whisper has. 


been yet conceded to the listening intellect of man.” 


| 





MR. KING'S TRANSLATION OF THE METAMORPHOSES.* 
AumosT the only cavil that a critic is inclined to make while he is 
examining Mr. King’s volume is whether the work is worth the 
labour which the writer has spent upon it. For Mr. King, if we 





Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso. Translated into English Blank 
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may judge from the effect which he has produced, has not 
spared labour. We have not found a translator among the many 
whose work we have examined in these days, when the writers, if 
not the readers, of translations have so much increased, who has 
brought to his task a more conscientious and unflagging industry, 
and who has produced—we have always maintained that industry 
ds at least as much needed as ingenuity—a more satisfactory work 
of art. But are the Metamorphoses worth it? They are very far 
from being Ovid’s best work. ‘Though not without fine passages, 
they are distinctly tedious, and they lack the charm of that exqui- 
sitely melodious versification which charms us in the elegiac verse 
of the same author. Nevertheless, they are the work of a great 


Augustan poet; they offer special advantages for classical teaching, | 


and, as long as our youth learn Latin they will probably continue 


to be read. All that we need say is, that we have liked them far | 


better in Mr. King’s version than we ever liked them—one or two 
brilliant passages excepted, where Ovid for a brief space reaches 
Virgilian heights of dignity—in the original. 

The translation hitherto best known, though it is not now a 
volume that is commonly to be met with, is that of ‘‘ Dr. Garth 
and others,” in which, after the fashion of those days (the early part 
of the eighteenth century), Ovid is ‘‘ Englished by various eminent 
hands.” Among these ‘eminent hands” were both Dryden and Pope, 
though the latter made but a very small contribution to the volume, 
and wrote a satirical ballad, entitled ‘* Sandy’s Ghost,” about it, 
in which he ridicules the scheme. Dryden, however, wrote a very 
considerable part of it. We have thus the opportunity of compar- 
dng Mr. Kiog with the two most famous of English translators, an 
opportunity the more valuable because, in the instance of Dryden 
at least, it occurs in the passages where the original rises to its 
best, in the thirteenth book, containing the ‘* Contest for the arms 
of Achilles,” and the fifteenth, with its fine exposition of the 
Pythagorean philosophy. 

Mr. King shall first enter the lists with Pope in rendering the 
first part of the story of Dryope (ix. 334-348) :— 

Pore. 

‘* A lake there was with shelving banks around 
Whose verdant summit fragrant myrtles crowned. 
These shades, unknowing of the fates, she sought, 
And to tho naiads flowing garlands brought ; 
Her smiling babe (a pleasing charge) she prest 
Within her arms, and nourished at her breast. 
Not distant far a watery lotos grows; 

The spring was new, and all the verdant boughs 
Adorned with blossoms, promised fruits that vie 
in glowing colours with the Tyrian dye; 

Of these she cropped, to please her infant son, 
And I myself the same rasb act had done! 

But lo! I saw as by her side I stood 

The violated blossoms drip with blood; 

Upon the tree I cast a frightful look ; 

The trembling tree with sudden horror shook. 
Lotis the nymph (if rural tales be true) 

As from Priapus’ lawless lust she flew, 

Forsook her form, and fixing here became 

A flowery plant which still preserves her name. 
This change unknown, astonished at the sight, 
My trembling sister strove to urge her flight, 
And first the pardon of the Nymphs implored, 
And those offended sylvan powers adored. 

But when she backward would have fled, she found 
Her stiffening feet were rooted in the ground. 
In vain to free her fastened feet she strove, 

And as she struggles only moves above; 

She feels th’ encroaching bark around her grow 
By quick degrees and even all below. 

Surprised at this, her trembling hand she heaves 
To rend her hair; her hand is filled with leaves; 
Where late was hair the shooting leaves are seen 
To rise, and shade her with a sudden green!” 


Kine, 

“ A lake there is, from whose low marge the banks 

Slope upward to a ridge with myrtles crowned. 

There, ignorant of the Fates, came Dryope 

With gift—whose guerdon shame it is to tell— 

Of garlands for the Nymphs; and at her breast 

Her babe, scarce yet a twelvemonth old, she bore, 

The pleasing burden suckling as she went. 

Just ere the lake a purple lotos-bed 

With plenteous promise bloomed of berried fruit :— 

And Dryope, to please her infant, culled 

A flower, and I, who held her company, 

The like had done,—but from the severed stalk 

Oozed crimson drops of blood, and all the leaves 

With tremulous horror rustled, And, too late, 

The rustics told how Naiad Lotis, erst 

From lewd Priapus flying, to that flower 

Transformed her nature changed, but kept her name. 
“* Could Dryope have known it? Terrified, 
With hasty homage to the Nymphs, she turned 
To fly :—her feet clung rooted to the ground, 
And, struggle as she might, her upper part 
‘Was all she moved. The hardening bark below 


| Closed round her, spreading, growing, till her form 
To half its height was veiled. And as she felt 
Her fate, and strove to rend her hair, her hands 
With leaves were filled—her locks were only leaves!” 
| Pope’s is a pleasing poem, but it will not stand—we think our 
| readers will agree with us—the comparison. He does not excel, 
! as he commonly does when pitted against most translators—with 
| Lord Derby, for instance, in the Iliad—in versification. His heroics, 
| which he could not help, so to speak, making good, are certainly 
| not better than the blank verse of Mr. King, with its carefully. 
| modulated rhythm. As versions, there is, of course, no question 
| between them. In the opening lines, where the original runs thus: 
| “ Est lacus, acclivis devexo margine formam 
Litoris efficiens. Summum myrteta coronant,” 
| the modern, as might be expected, is precise, the older poet vague ; 
‘*quoque Indignere magis,” though not very happily given by 
| “* whose guerdon shame it is to tell,” is entirely omitted by Pope; 
so is “qui nondum impleverat annum,” unless we have it in 
‘smiling ;” the colour is attributed to the fruits instead of the 
flowers, though Mr. King’s ‘‘ purple” is not picturesque enough 
for ‘‘ Tyrios imitata colores.” ‘‘If rural tales be true” looks like 
a mistranslation of ‘ referunt tardi nunc denique agrestes.” The 
last line represents nothing in the original. How closely and 
ingeniously Mr. King translates may be seen by comparing the last 
few lines of the original, which we subjoin :— 
“ Haeserunt radice pedes. Convellere puguat 

Nec quicquam nisi summa moret. Subcrescit ab imo 

Totaque paulatim lentus premit inguina cortex. 

Ut vidit, conata manu laniare capillos, 

Fronde manum implevit. Frondes caput omne tenebant.” 
We will now see how Mr. King gives us Pythagoras’ vegetarian- 
ism (xv. 116-137) :— 


* Bat ye— 
What had ye done, ye flocks, ye peacoful race 
Created for Mans blessing, that provide 
To slake his thirst your udder’s noctarous draught, 
That with your fleece wrap warm his shivering limbs, 
And serve him better with your life than death ?— 
What fault was in the Ox, a creature mild 
And harmless, docile, born with patient toil 
To lighten half the labour of the fields ?— 
Ungrateful he, and little worth to reap 
The crop he sowed, that, from the crookéd share 
Untraced, his ploughman slew, and to the axe 
Condemned the neck that, worn beneath his yoke, 
For many a Spring bis furrows traced, and home 
With many a harvest dragged his Autumn-wain ! 
Nor this is all :—but Man must of his guilt 
Make Heaven itself accomplice, and believe 
The Gods with slaughter of their creatures pleased ! 
Lo! at the altar—fairest of his kind,— 
And by that very fairness marked for doom,— 
The guiltless victim stands,—bedecked for death 
With wreath and garland !—Ignorant he hears 
The muttering Priest,—feels ignorant his brows 
White with the sprinkling of the salted meal 
To his own labour owed,—and ignorant 
Wonders, perchance, to see the lustral urn 
Flash back the glimmer of the lifted knife 
Too soon to dim its brightness with his blood! 
And Priests are found to teach, and men to deem 
That in the entrails, from the tortured frame 
Yet reeking torn, they read the hest of Heaven!” 


This is a very fine passage, and will bear, and more than bear, 
comparison with the original. 

We will now give Dryden’s version, first, however, letting our 
readers see a sample of the way in which translators then dealt 
with their originals, —the characteristic couplet which he foists into 
Ovid's description of the sacrifice of the boar to Ceres, the goat 
to Bacchus :— 


“In vengeance laity and clergy join, 
Where one has lost his profit, one his wine. 

*‘ Here was at least some shadow of offence, 
The sheep was sacrificed on no pretence, 
But meek and unresisting innocence. 
A patient, useful creature, born to bear 
The warm and woolly fleece, that clothed her murderer, 
And daily to give down the milk she bred, 
A tribute for the grass on which she fed. 
Living both food and raiment she supplies, 
And is of least advantage when she dies. 

“‘ How did the toiling ox his death deserve, 
A downright, simple drudge, and born to serve ? 
O tyrant! with what justice canst those hope 
The promise of the year, a plenteous crop; 
When thou destroyest thy lab’ring steer, who till’d, 
And ploughed, with pain, thy else ungrateful field? 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke 
(That neck with which the surly clods he broke), 
And to the hatchet yield thy husbandman 








Who finished autumn and the spring began ? 
Nor this alone, but, Heaven itself to bribe, 
We to the gods our impious acts ascribe ; 
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First recompense with death their creatures’ toil, 
Then call the blessed above to share the spoil: 
The fairest victim must the powers appease : 

(So fatal ‘tis sometimes too much to please) 

A purple fillet his broad brows adorns 

With flowery garlands crowned and gilded horns. 
He hears the murderous prayer the priest prefers, 
But understands not ‘tis his doom he hears: 
Beholds the meal between his temples cast 

(The fruit and product of bis labours past), 

And in the water views perhaps the knife | 
Uplifted, to deprive him of his life ; 
And broken up alive his entrails sees 
Torn out, for priests to inspect the gods’ decrees.” | 


The older translator has his felicities, but it would be difficult to | 
point out a line in which he is superior either absolutely or as | 
regards his original to his modern rival. We may give some 
other specimen of Mr. King’s manner. 
46 Pronaque cum spectent ” :— 





“And, while all other creatures sought the ground, 
With downward aspect grovelling, gave to man 
His port sublime, and bade him scan, erect, 
The heavens, and front with upward gaze the stars.” 


The fine opening of Ajax’s speech in the fifteenth book, of which 
we cannot forbear to quote the original,— 


‘“‘Utque erat impatiens irae Sigéia torvo 
Litora conspexit, classemque in litore voltu, 
Intendens que manus, ‘ Agimus, pro Juppiter,’ inquit, 
‘ Ante rates causam, et mecum confertur Ulixes,’” 


—is scarcely given with sufficient spirit in,— 


“Intemperate as he was 
Of soul and speech, upon Sigwum's shore, 
Where anchored rode the fleet, a glance of scorn 
He cast, and seaward pointing, ‘ Ye great Gods,’ 
He cried, ‘ before yon ships ye judge this cause, 
And, with those sbips in sight, Ulysses dares 
To stand my Rival !’” 





But even comparative failure is very rare. A high level of 
excellence is almost everywhere sustained, and we could fill col- | 
umns with passages which, besides being singularly faithful as | 
renderings of the Latin, are fine pieces of verse. One more | 
extract must suffice. It is from the tale of Orpheus and Eury- | 
dice :— 

“Through the silent realm 

Upward against the steep and fronting hill, 
Dark with obscurest gloom, the way he led: 
And now the upper air was all but won, 
When, fearful lest the toil o’ertask her strength, 
And yearning to behold the form he loved, 
An instant back he looked,—and back the Shade 
That instant fled! The arms that wildly strove 
To clasp and stay her clasped but yielding air! 
No word of plaint even in that second Death 
Against her Lord she uttered,—how could Love 
Too anxious bo upbraided ?—bnt one last 
And sad ‘ Farewell,’ scarce audible, she sighed, 
And vanished to the Ghosts that late she left. 
Deaf to all prayer, the Ferryman of Hell 

No more allowed him passage. Seven long days,— 

Grief for his meat and weeping for his drink, 

Else nurtureless,—upon the bank he lay, 

Haggard and squalid :—then ho rose, and cursed 

The inexorable Gods of Erebus, 

And, hopeless, to the snows of Rhodope 

And wind-swept Hamus took his lonely way, 

Thrice in the watory Pisces’ sign to the Sun 

Had closed the circling year. and still he shunned 

The face of woman, loveless ;—or deterred 

By that first wedlock’s hapless end, or bound 

By vow to her he lost;—though many a maid 

The magic of his music moved to love, 

And many a longing maiden loved in yain.” 





On the whole, this version represents a Latin classic, not certainly 
of the first order, and therefore not exceedingly difficult, as well as | 
anything that we know. Our readers may profitably compare it | 
with Mr. Morris’s treatment of the same subjects. | 





THE LILY OF THE NORTH.* 


Tats poem deserves the most careful attention, and ought to 
awaken the interest of all who take an interest in the development | 
of literature, art, and, religion in the northern European races. | 
And that development, we may observe in passing, is among the | 
most striking phenomena in the history of literature. If doubt has 
been thrown by some anthropologists on the power of any race to | 
civilize itself, and civilization has been perhaps too generally | 
* Lilja (The Lily) ; an Icelandic Religious Poem of the Fourteenth Century. By Eystein 
Asgrimsson, Regular of the Monastery of Thykkviber. Edited, with a Metrical | 


Translation, Notes, and Gl iri : : Wi 
Morgate, 1870. nD ossary, by Eirikr Magnusson. London: Williams and 





‘ 


Here is the famous | - 


regarded as the reception of the ideas and arts of a more by a less 
advanced race, the case of the Scandinavians ought to be treated 
as an exceptional and therefore very remarkable ove. In the 
north, in the peninsula which the Romans never reached, nor 
the sword of Charlemagne subdued, where intercourse with the 
early civilized and Christianized kingdoms of the South was scarcely 
possible, we find a nation possessed of a heathen mythology as 


| imaginative and elaborate as that of Greece, and with poets and 


historians enlightened enough to care to preserve from ruin all 
these myths, even after they had been supplanted by the light of 
the spiritual religion. The growth of the mythology was strictly 
national; in its preservation by writing, and in other early books, 
and especially in the early use of the Latin language, we may 
undoubtedly see the influence of southern civilization and 
of the Church. But the Church’s power over society 
in these distant regions was necessarily small, and the 
impulse towards writing, and particularly towards poetizing in the 
native Norse tongue, was home-bred, and argues strongly for an 
uncommunicated love of and genius for poetical expression. But 
after the collection of the rhymed Edda of Semund in the eleventh, 
and that of the prose Edda by Suorri Sturluson in the thirteenth 
century, it is certainly surprising to come upon an Icelandic 
Christian poem in praise of the Virgin so early as the fourteenth. 
It bridges over the gap which we should have expected to find be- 
tween the old world of Odin and the new world of Christ and 
Mary. The historical importance of the poem where the Virgin 
Mary is adored under the beautiful figure of a Lily, is abundantly 
evident. Moreover, it stands alone, sui generis. No early song, 
no song from the Prereformation period, from any Scandinavian 
country, is found to compare with this; and it is, therefore, a 
standard work on the religious life, and especially the Mariolatry 
of the North. It is remarkable also as the first Icelandic text yet 
published in England from manuscript sources; though, if Mr. 
Magnusson continues his residence amongst us, we trust it will not 
be the last. Ile remarks :— 

“The many poets who sang her [the Virgin's] praise before this timo 

were eclipsed by Eystein, not so much by his praises of her—although 
these may well be considered on a level with those of the famous Litany 
of Lorette—as by the superiority of his poetry and diction, and the 
large range of the poem in which the praise was embodied 
Throughout the whole land it was soon known, and in such veneration 
was it held, that according to Finn Jonsson, some people deemed it a 
necessity to recite it in a loud voice daily, or once a week at least; 
omitting this was considered a sign of impiety.” 
The life of the author is here written for the first time. It is 
skilfully put together, chiefly from the scanty mention of Eystein 
in Finn Jénsson's Historia Ecclesiastica Islandiae, and in the 
Anndlar Islands. The Church exhibited in the fourteenth century 
no picture of ideal purity in Iceland, any more than in England, 
France, and other countries in that age. On the contrary, the 
peace of the conventual establishments seems to have been dis- 
turbed by acts of violence and ebullitions of temper, which might 
be suppressed or smoothed over by bishops, themselves not always 
of better repute, or by extraordinary ecclesiastical visitations or 
inquests ordered by the Metropolitan. Brother Eystein Asgrims- 
son is supposed by Mr. Magnusson to have beea 

“ An easy-living friar, strongly imbued with the vices inherent in the 
genus irritabile vatum, haughty, wanton, and witty... ... But whatso- 
ever his shortcomings may have been, he must have been endowed 
with many engaging qualities to counterbalance them. He was a learned 
man, according to the statement of the Anna/s, a poet of a high order for 
his time, and must have been gifted with many personal fascinations to 
be able to play so fast and loose with the feelings and dignity of Bishop 
Gyrd, and yet to come out of the hazardous play not only unscathed, but 
even a bosom friend of the Bishop. . . . . . The ‘ Lily,’ too, bears a clear 
testimony that the fire of devotion was burning in the deep of his soul, 
that his faith was nurtured by prayer, that his sense of humility was 
profound and unfeigned, and that his yearning for that grace which alone 
can assuage the sufferings of a troubled and contrite heart was fervid 
and sincere.” 


His memory was cherished in his own country, not only by priests 
and literati, but by the common people, who transformed him into 
a legendary hero aud magic-minstrel, in the following curious 
tale :— 


“Brother Eystein so roused Bishop Gyrd's wrath by puns and pert 
rhymes, that the latter had him taken prisoner and thrown into a dark 
pit underground, a hundred feet deep. In this plight Eystein began to 
compose ‘ Lilja.’ When he had finished twenty-two stanzas of the song, 
he discovered, in good sooth, that he was gradually being lifted up from 
his dungeon. And great was his astonishment when he found, by some 
means or other, that he was really twenty-two feet above the floor of the 
prison ; the reason of this could be none other than a latent power in his 
song. An overwhelming sense of joy pervaded the aggrieved penitent, 
and ....he broke out into the too selfish twenty-third stanza . 
Scarcely had the last word died away on his lips, when down tumbled 
the bard. .... and lay prostrate on the floor of his dark pit. Oa 
recovering from the shock, he thought that the lesson had been taught 
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. e , Tat. 
him well enough that ‘ pride goes before a fall,’ and in the humblest of | “Thus the doomed onesare chased “ Against this shall have joyance 


moods he now concluded the stanza..... 


The sincere humility of | 


this semi-strophe sufficed to send the afflicted sinner all the twenty-three | 


steps up again, and henceforth his upward progress continued unbroken, | 


one step for every finished stanza, until he had sung himself fairly out 
of prison.” 


Of the poem itself no satisfactory judgment can be formed | 
without a study of the rhythmical or prosodical rules under which 
it was composed ; nor will these laws pour their native sweetness | 


into foreign ears accustomed to the magic of widely different | 


systems of versification. 
Magnusson has given a treatise on Icelandic prosody in general 
—especially valuable as being (we believe) the first attempt of 


the kind in English—in which some original and very plausible | 


explanations of obscure terms are offered. As we can- 
not attempt here an exposition of the laws of assonance and 
alliteration which are observed in every line—and the general 
character of these laws is well known to all who read Anglo-Saxon 
verse—we will content ourselves with drawing attention to the 
larger features of composition. The poem consists of one hundred 
stanzas of eight lines each. ‘Twenty-five stanzas form the intro- 


duction, and the same number the conclusion, so that for the body | 


of the poem fifty stanzas are left. This centre is distinguished 
from the rest by the use of a burden or stave of four lines at regu- 
lar intervals, from which it bears the name of stefjamdl or stave- 
lay ; and the burden of the first. twenty-five stanzas is different 
from that of the second, thus dividing the stefjamdl or 
centre into two sections. The burden is used at intervals 
of five clear stanzas, and is therefore found (1) at the end of 
stanzas 26, 32, 38, 44, 50; (2) 51, 57, 63, 69, 75. The subject- 
matter is skilfully distributed in accordance with the metrical 
divisions, 
fall of man, and the curse, and suggests the problem how the 
world thus lost is to be saved. ‘The Stavelay then gives the 
whole work of salvation ; its first division speaking of the whole 


But it must be mentioned that Mr. | 


aright 

Into dire death and foulest plight, 

Where teeth are gnashed, where 
chills the frost, 

Where devils guard around the 
lost ; 

In scoffs and cries their deeds 
resound, 


And gruesome plague and gloom 


abound ; 


For aught but plague, asia 


pain, 


sweet 

All such, whom to their glory’s 
seat 

The Lord bids come triumph- 
antly 

Their homeward way ; for there 
be they 

All glad, and free, and fair, ang 
young, 

And hale, and wise, and bright, 
and strong ; , 

They feast in honour meet and 


The introduction commences with the creation, the | 


And living death, all hope is | glee, 

| vain.” ' Through ages evorlastingly,” 
| ‘The idea of a hell * where chills the frost” is natural to a 
country where the terrors of heat are never known, but those of 
cold are familiar; and indeed it is borrowed from the Norse 
| mythology. The Norseman could as little shake off the ideas 
| derived from his heathen mythology as he could change words 
like hell, fiend, and the names of the day of the week, for those 
consecrated by the Church (infernum, diabolus, dies Lunae, &e.), 
| as was done in southern countries. 
Great as is the praise which the translation merits, the critica} 
‘treatment of the text deserves greater. ‘The editor has, indeed, 
| settled it, from the two chief manuscripts aud the only editions 
worth consulting, and has made it consistent, correct, and (by 
| his valuable notes) intelligible, except in one or two crabbed 
| passages, where the corruption goes too far to allow of conjectural 
}emendations. We could wish for somewhat greater fullness in 
| the critical notes, especially where the reading of the Stockholm 
| MS., which Mr. Magnusson considers the earlier and better, has 
been set aside in favour of another. 
‘There are a few inaccuracies to be note]. In the biography the 
{name Canon Brand Eyjdélfsson is wrongly written for Eyjdlf 
| Brandsson. ‘The references to the Uistoria Ecclesiastica on 
pp. xiv. and xv. have wrong numbers: note 16, read i. 453; 17, 


period from the Annunciation to the Crucifixion; and its second read ii. 56; 18, read i. 453, ii. 104; 19, read i. 527; 20, i. 104. 
of that from the Crucifixion to the Ascension, and thence to the | On p. xxv. Ljémr surely ought to be Lémur, fem. pl. But in 
final joys of heaven. The conclusion contains prayers to God, | spite of a few defects, we find this book to be a model edition of 
Christ, and Mary, with a dedication and address to the reader. | an ancient author, presenting a critical text, an admirable transla- 
From this exposition, even without an explanation of the extremely tion, a capital glossary, so full of information as to be available 
subtle laws governing the composition of each line, it will be | beyond the mere requirements of his poem, and prolegomena on 
seen what a high degree of art Icelandic poetry exhibited. And all the circumstances surrounding the poem, the author's life and 





if the mediocre poet felt himself bound in fetters and unable to 
speak, what praise must not one have gained who, like Eystein, 
could move easily and speak naturally and fervidly even under 
these trammels ! 


It would be obviously impossible to translate a poem composed | 
under metrical laws so widely different from our own, into an | 
English metre imitating the Icelandic artifices. Mr. Magnusson | 
has acted wisely in not attempting anything of the sort, especially | 


‘and his own unremitting endeavour in conquering his hereditary 


: : ., | Vices, 2 i i d and the outward order of 
reads as very racy English, dashed with some quaint words quite | view, and sedeeuing Noth the lnwaed and Che ontus 


as he has had the skill to furnish a translation which reproduces 
the original actually line by line, if not word for word, and yet 
suitable to the age and character of the poem. We give two) 
stanzas from the introduction, exhibiting the original and the | 
translation side by side :— 


“ Fyrri menn, at freSin kunnu “The former men, who drew their 
Forn ok kl6k af heiSnum bokum, lore 
Shingin mjukt af sinum kéngum ‘From heathen books in days of 


Stingu lof me¥ danskri tungu; yore, 
Af pviliku méSar-miili Sang many a smooth and praise- 
Meirr skyldumst, enn nokkur ful song 

peirra About their kings in Danish 


HreerSan dikt med Astar orSum 
Allsvaldanda kungi at gjalda. 


tongue ; 

In that same language I emprise, 

On whom a holier duty lies, 

A sorg in lovesome speech to | 
bring | 

Devoutly to my heavenly King. 

“Skapan ok feeSing, skirn ok prySi “Tho shapen world, man's beauty, 

Skynsemd full, at betri er gulli, birth, 

Dreyrinn Krists af siSu sari, His baptism, wit beyond gold’s 

Synda-likn, ok dagligt yndi, worth, 

Hileit von 4 himna szlu, The blood from Jesus’ side that 

Hrygdin jarSar neSstu bygSar, ran, 
Bjoda mer i fraségn foera Redemption, daily joy of man; 
Fogr stormerkin Drottins verka.” Tho hope of heaven's eternal 
lies 
i185, 
The tortures of earth’s low abyss ; 
These wonders bid me to record 
In song thy beauteous works, 
O Lord.” 

A note tells us that this last stanza ‘‘ gives a paraphrastic ab- 
stract of Beda’s summary of the contents of the songs of Cxd- 
mon.” This acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon literature on the 
part of the old Icelander is especially interesting. The following 
is from the latter portion of the poem :— | 


| times, the MSS., and the metre. 





RESTORED.* 
Tue author of Restored only needed a somewhat more masculine 
knowledge of life, or a pen more daring in the cause of truth, to 
have written adurable work. The idea is excellent ; it is that of an 
English Sintram, cursed from birth with defect of nature and with 
taint of blood, who yet succeeds by the help of one good relative 


his life. This idea is worked out with great clearness, with much 
picturesqueness, and to a triumphant result ; but the writer's hand 
lacks the force for the resolute handling of dirty things. In Sin- 
tram the conduct of that story is wildly ideal. Death and sin are 
ghastly phantoms, overcome by the youthful hero with super- 
natural aid of an angel mother. The epoch and the country, the 
moral and material armour of Sintram, are all far removed from 


‘ours. In Restored we are brought face to face with the corrup- 
| tions of an English squire ; and if we make the criticism that he is 


not of sufficiently coarse flesh and blood, it is because the book is 
so noble that we are fain to regard it from the stand-point of true 
art, and not from that of the circulating library. 

Here is the plot. Mr. Malereward, of Malereward Park, had 
been twice married; by his first wife he had a son, Harry ; by his 
second, the sister of a Cornish parson, he had a boy and girl, 
whom, on their broken-hearted mother’s death, he gives up to their 
uncle. Victor and Frederica (commonly called Freddy) are 
capitally and truly drawn in their wild home by the sea,— 
a good natural girl and boy, such as the writer has known 
aud seen. A fine figure, too, is the sternly-chiselled Rector 
of Tregarva, a figure full of breathing chastity and adherence 
to duty. Happy they who have known, if but once in 
their lives, such a man, to whom the memory may daily turn 
as to a constant rest. In grievous disaccord with this group 
stands Mr Malereward, whom we are bid to understand is a violent, 
drunken, and profligate squire. His violence is well done; his 
drunkenness and profligacy are curiously unreal, for the probable 
reason that the author never saw at first-hand a drunken profli- 





* Restored. By the Author of “Son and Heir.” London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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ate man. Mr. Malereward has a gamekeeper, who is really an 


illegitimate son. 
haunted by the trouble of the Malereward blood ; but the same 


shrinking from the real portraiture of what is vile causes his 
portrait to resemble that of the hero of a melodrama, the well- 
dressed Don Juan, whose worst crimes areset to music. ‘The death 
of Henry the heir causes Mr. Malereward to recall Victor ; and the 
unfortunate boy of sixteen is thus plunged from the pure atmo- 
sphre of a Cornish rectory right into the corruptions of Malereward 
Park, where Deverel, touched with pity for his young brother's 
innocence, tries to shield him from harm. ‘The reader will under- 
stand our lawful complaint as to the veracity of the painting of 
Malereward Park, when we say that the book might be read in the 
sohoolroom after hours. So may Sintram or Comus,—so may not 
Pamela or Clarissa Harlowe, or any book where with the purest 
intentions a true picture of defeated vice in real life is drawn. 

The Episode of Freddy and Stansfeld Erle is very good; Freddy 
is as real as real can be,—the girl who reads John Stuart Mill and 
rushes across country with the speed of seven-leagued boots that 
she may catch up the carriage which is bearing away her beloved 
Victor,—Freddy, motherless and more than fatherless, save for the 
good uncle who has reared her, has one passion in life, —her brother. 
She is of somewhat stouter mould than he, and cherishes him as 
ahen her solitary chick. But in an evil hour comes Stansfeld 
Erle, the handsome, strong-willed, young lawyer of the Malereward 
family, and he besieges Freddy at a time when she is laid up with 
asprained ankle, and is depressed many degrees below her usual 
jevel. He makes desperate love to her, and succeeds in arousing in 
Freddy’s heart a sort of frightewed and half-angry passion for him, 
premature as regards her girlish years, for Freddy is one of those 
women who develop late. He will have her, and though uncle 
Arthur, the kiud, true, religious man, sees that all is not right, 
and tries hard to reverse the decision, Stansfeld Erle carries off 
his bride. Alas for Freddy! 
leagued boots! No more John Stuart Mill! and, what is 
worse than all, no more brother! Stansfeld is jealous of 
Victor; he sees her passion for him; her husband is weak in 


No more expeditions in seven- | 


descent of the human body from that of the lower animals to have 


This Deverel, though good in the main, is been yet condemned by the Church. The separate creation of the soul 


of man is formally asserted by the Church, and to deny that is heretical. 
To question the separate creation of the bodies of Adam and Evo, “the 
former out of the dust of the earth, the latter out of the rib of Adam,” 
is “at least rash, perhaps proximate to heresy,” but not distinetly 
heretical ;—possibly not more so than was the Copernican doctrine in the 
seventeenth century,—a doctrine discouraged, but never condemned by 
the Church. There is one of tho very ablo metaphysical articles for 
which the Dub/in is deservedly famous, on “Tho Rule and Motive of 
Certitude,”—a paper which it would be impossible for us to summarize 
here, but which is, we think, as sound in its general principle as it is lucid. 
There is a very interesting account of the Hampden controversy, evi- 
dently by one who was deeply concerned with, and thoroughly well versed 
in, the whole matter. After reading it we thiuk it impossible to deny 
that our late Bishop Hampden was thin-skinned and prejudiced 


| to the point of excessive injustice in his comments on the motives 


and acts of his opponents. Thero is also a very amusing and 
skilful article, from the Catholic point of view, on Bishop Borkeley, by 
aman who apparently unites strong sympathies with Ireland with a 
certain contempt for that love of decencies and comforts, not to say 
opulence, shown by the ordinary Anglican Episcopate. The reviewer while 
full of admiration for the genius of Berkeley, evidently looks upon his 
character as that of a Catholic saint spoiled by a strong tincture of 
bourgeois prudence and self-love. There are besides other articles of 
cosiderable interest. Certainly no publication is so good a reflection of 
the higher intellect of the Ultramontane Catholics as the Dublin. 


The Story of Hare Court. By Joha B. Marsh. (Strahan.)—“ The 
story of Hare Court,” writes Mr. Marsh, in his preface, “is the history 
of an Independent Church, formed in 1648, by the Rev. George Cokayn, 
B.A. The description is scarcely correct. Cokayn was, from 1648 to 
1660, when he seems to have been ejected, or to have resigned, the 
rector of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, and for this period certainly neither 


| the minister nor congregation can be called “Lludependent,” at least in the 


Freddy’s heart compared with her love for her childhood’s friend. | 


The spring unduly bent has sprung back to its former inclination. 
Freddy would like to keep up with Victor at college; Freddy 
would devour comfortably any trifle in the way of mathematics or 
political economy. Stansfeld sets her down to do tapestry-work 
and call on his clients’ wives ; and at last he takes advantage of a 
dreadful, but, as he well knows, false suspicion hanging over 
Victor, to forbid all intercourse between him and his wife. 
How time brought about its reveuges we will not tell, 
only observing that Freddy becomes the mother of a baby, 
which at first she does not much care for, because it has fallen 
into her lap while she was as yet too young to have ripened 
into motherhood ; but she consoles herself by christening it 


{ 


Victor, to her husband's great disgust, who comes home one day | 


to find he has a little son baptized all in a harry, having been in 
danger of death, bearing the hated name. 


agreeable to her husband that she always persists in signing herself | 


“Freddy Malereward Erle.” Altogether, this picture of one sort 
of “girl of the period” is very delicately and truly done. It 
shows what the writer can achieve in depicting what she has seen, 


doubt. 


It cannot also be | 


meaning which that word now conveys. Cokayn’s congregation, which 
seems to have included a number of distinguished persons, followed 
him. He continued to minister to them in such fashion as the times 
allowed for the few remaining years of his life. From 1672 to 1857 the 
congregation worshipped in Hare Court. In 1857 it was removed, being 
then much reduced in numbers, to Canonbury, where it has continued 
to prosper under the charge of Dr. Raleigh. We cannot compliment Dr, 
Raleigh on the lucidity of the narrative in the introduction which he 
has furnished for the volume. What are we to make of these two 
statements,—“An Indepondent Chapel was erected in Harecourt in 
1692, the Rev. John Nesbitt,” and “ they [the congregation] removed to 
a building in Hare Court, [is it “Hare Court,” or “ Harecourt "?] which 
was succeeded by a more commodious building in 1672. In this subse- 
quent congregations worshipped until 1857"? Did “‘ subsequent congre- 
gations,” if we are to call them so, worship “in the Independent Chapel,” 
or in “the more commodious building"? Mr. Marsh’s narrative is per- 
fectly readable, with some interesting personal sketches, among which 
that of Sir Bulstrode Whitelock and his family is especially to be 
We should be glad to see more books written on the same 
principles. These byeways of Church history aro often full of interest 
and instruction. Of course, the author looks at his subject from a some- 
what different point from ours, though, indeed, a Churchman has little 
to say when the doings of the dominant powers after the Restoration 
are discussed. We shall except to one statement only, “the persecu- 
tions which succeeded only served to widen the breac between her and 
For the persecutions we have not a 


noticed. 


the working-people of England.” 


| word of apology ; but that they alienated the “ working-people” of Eng- 


for that the book is by a feminine pen there can be no manner of | land, if by that term is meant the lower class, we do not believe. 
| Among the labourers and artizans of England the Church was popular, 


But if in pursuit of fact, our authoress really desires to grapple | 
with the darker side of human life, and to paint such men as. 


Richardson drew and Thackeray hinted, such men as adorned the 
Court of the Regent, and were the originals of the Marquis of 


Steyne, we are afraid we must give her the jesting advice to be- | 


come an Iphigenia in the cause of art and literature. It is only by 
marrying a Squire Malereward that an English lady can know 
what he is really like. But the book is an excellent book, and 
none but perverse critics who like truth above all things will re- 
gret that this amicable specimen of human nature has been 
touched with too light and feeblea hand. If he and his home 
had been quite truly painted, the book must have changed its 
public, and would have been of dangerous import to the youthful 
Sintrams, girls and boys, to whom it may now be confided 
without fear. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cemneiienive 
The Dublin Review. July. (Burns and Oates.)—This number contains, 
first, an article of considerable interest as showing the Roman Catholic view 


of the Darwinian controversy. It seems that our Ultramontane contem- 
porary does not consider the doctrine of the physical continuity of the 











| quarters for service with the Prussian army. 


and though she may have let them slip, she has never alienated them. 
The strength of the Nonconformists lay in another class, as indeed it 
lies now. For ahundred years after the Restoration it seldom would 
have been difficult to collect a mob to sack a meoting-house, no compli- 
ment to the Church, but still proving that she had not “alienated the 
working-class.” 

Our Adventures during the War of 1870-71, By Two English Ladies. 
(Bentley.)\—The “ Two English Ladies” are “Emma Maria Pearson” 
and “Louisa Elizabeth Maclaughlin,” the former of whom describes 
herself as the authoress of From Rome to Mentana,—a very lively and 
pleasant sketch of adventure in the track of war which we noticed some 
three or four years ago in these columns. She has been, it appears, the 
penwoman of the volume before us, and has done her task very well. 
It is a book which it is needless to describe. Tho two ladies went out 
from the “British National Society for the Relief of the Sick and 
Wounded in War,” and they had orders to repair to the King's head- 
When we say that they 
had followed with the German army close in the track of the war, so 


| close as to get a full view of the horrors which it left behind it; that 


they had strong French sympathies, but at the same time were pos- 
sessed with a conscientious desire to do justice to everybody ; that they 
do not hesitate to speak their mind very plainly about men and things ; 
that they showed courage, presence of mind, endurance, patience, and 
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good-humonr, not without a considerable sense of fun; that the book is 
full of anecdotes, sometimes ludicrous, sometimes horribly serious, but 
always told with simplicity, good sense, and good feeling, we have about 
done our task as reviewers. The only unfavourable criticism which we 
have to make relates to the ladies’ grievances. We do not in the least 
mean to imply that they are not in the right in their complaints, on the 
contrary, we have an impression, formed from remembrances of what we 


noticed in the newspapers of the time, that Miss McLaughlin in particu- | 


lar was very unhandsomely treated. Nevertheless, we think that to 
put all this into the book is, in a literary point of view,a mistake. Most 
readers can hardly fail at the outset to be wearied with the misdoings 
of the “secretary ” and of “the Knights of St. John ” (were these the 
genuine or the pseudo-knights, we wonder ?), who seem to have been 
always eating good dinners and drinking pale ale and wine, while the 
wounded, not to mention the two authoresses, had scarcely bread and 
water. And then, again, the charges of extravagance made against the 
administration of the society might have been better made, we think, in 
a distinct form. That they ought to be made we do not doubt, but they 


are not made effectually when they are mixed with so much other | 


matter. 

The Violin. By P. Davidson. (Porteous.)—Enthusiasts for the 
violin, the most fascinating, as it is the most difficult, of instruments, 
may find here all that they want to know about their favourite; how it 
ought to be made, and who have been most successful in making it. One 
chapter gives an account of the most eminent makers,—the families of 
Amati, Guarnerius, and Stradivarius, the second of this last, Antony by 
name, standing at the head of the list. Antony was born at Cremona in 
1644, and spent a life of more than ninety years in the occupation. His 
last instrument was constructed when he was ninety-two years of age, 
but the work of the last ten years of his life is not, it is said, equal to 
that of his period of excellence, 1700-1727. He received on an average 
£4 apieco for his violins. They have been sold since for as much as 
£600; and for one, a double-bass, £309 was offered and refused. We 
make Mr. Davidson a present for any future edition of his book of a bon- 
mot of Dr. Parr, which does not appear to have come in his way. The 
doctor, seeing a valuable violin swept off a table by the ample skirts of 
a lady, applied with great felicity the Virgilian line :— 

“ Mantua ve misere nimium vicina Cremone !” 

The Annual Register for the Year 1870 (Rivingtons) is a volume of 

which it is scarcely necessary to do more than record the appearance. 


Every year seems, as we reviow, to have an interest above others but it | 


may be fairly said that one which embraced such events as the (cu- 
menical Council and the Franco-Prussian war has a certain preminence 
over others. The promise of the title-page, which engages to give the 
reader a “ review of public events at home and abroad,” is carried out in 
a selection which seems to have been eueanenitdl and hina made. 
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WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, 
Price with Ono Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE.) 
GLOVES OF THE SAME 
MANUF ACTURE AT PR POR TIONATE PRICES. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner oF CHANCERY LANs), LI‘ )NDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 


LON DON. 








Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... aan és ooo jne ooo «a 
Supertine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ea inl os a 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recor mmended) 2. ove oe 40 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (a —" for rapid writing)... es ae le —— 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream . ove eee ove ooo . 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... aa oe eee = on a agua 
Letter Paper fer Se ribbling. —_ ee eee eco plain, 4/9; ruled do. 46 


New “Vellum Wove Club-House” Note si ove «. five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4 6 per 1,000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices chargel by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full dese ription, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post Tree. 














\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
1 and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that iu the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of let.er or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plaia figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought fur ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, having adopte: la tlxed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 














. ¢ s. d 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining .......c0..c0000 oe 3 6 
| Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining .. 1 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining .... ot © 
Skirt into Baud  .........c00.secseeee 7 6 Silk Facing.......... 1 104 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 Petersham. Ribbon for Banding . 08 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 
Als 068 POCket ..ccccccoscccosssssesee 1 6; Crape and Rosette ... 2 6 
Mounting do, do., with Biack Silk Making Garibaldi. 6 0 
Pocket 2 6 | Making Low Bodi 6 0 
Mounting do., 0, without Pocket 1 6| Sundries 6 





Silk Body Lining.............co0-s00 5 6] Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 
THE LOND: IN GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and ody Street, London, 
AY'S. 
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ar ESSRS. 


and 
(with 
Messrs. 

§6 HARLEY STREET, W., ; 


Where they practise their painless system of 





Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENA MEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white | 
the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 


and firm as 


be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
iurious secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing artificial teeth is invalu- 


able. Price 5s. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 


the Teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 
“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 


GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED (| ¢ T 
PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth | ° 

Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 

directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 

GABRIEL, Dentists 

64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 

(Established 1815.) 

(Their only Establishments), 


THE 


LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 


“GRANVILLE HOTEL.” 


“ Everything is to be found at THe GRANVILLS.”—Vide articles in Punch entitled 


Situated on one of the most bracing points of the South-Eastern Coast, is replete 


| “ My Health.” 
DENTISTRY. | 





and gives brilliancy to the 


application free of charge. 














Mvsteat GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
GALLERY,|/"NOURS in the PYRENEES. 


UTOTYPE 

36 RATHBONE PLACR, W. 

Grand Exhibition of Autotype Pictures. 
10 till 5. Admission free. 


(RAMERS AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Daily from 








PAteNteD IMPROVEMENTS. 





HE NEW REED VALVE, with 


Parallel Action. 


ue VEILED BOURDUN. 


rue NEW OcTAVE COUPLER. 


— citebiniinsiaiasiiai 
RICES from £12 to £125.— 
CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 

have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 

imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
duced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 

Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 

creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 

Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 

its quality. A new octave coupler hes also been regis- 

tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
touch. The vox-humana stop has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
2C1 Regent Street, W. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

light, half-guinea LLAMA DUST-COATS ; Indian 
Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 52s 64; Waterproof Tweed 
Overcoats, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 21s; Waterproof 
Melton Overcoats, 42s; Waterproof Cheviot do., with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 
J. NICOLL’S SUMMER CHEVIOT 
e TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 423. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 553; High- 
land Suits, from 33s: Summer Overcoats in tweed 
cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 


OR LADI eS.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured Tweed. 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 33 to £8 8s; 
Pantalons, 31s 64; hats, with lace falls, 218; Water- 
— Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 
8, 














Gbkvan! 'S’ LIVERIES—the best, at 
moderate prices. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, aud Civil Outtitter, 114 to 120, 
Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 
New Street, Birmingham. 
AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS.. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
proves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASE for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
@nd see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


N.— 


J] *% D1 G ES TIO 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORS IN’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
236d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 





NALD IRE's DOG SOAP, recommended 
= by Judges at Crystal Palace Dog Show, destroys 
Fleas, cleanses the Skin, removes all Smell, and im- 
roves the Coat. Price Is; of all Chemists, and of 
ARCLAY and Sons, 95 Farringdon Street.—N.B. 
Beware of low-priced and worthless imitations. 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company have 
arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
issue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONE Monta, 
at the following rates:— 

Ist Class by Steamer and Railway ............ £10 0s 0d 
2nd Class by Steamer & Ist Class by Railway 7 Os Od. 

Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux, 


Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 15th and 20th 
of every month during the season. 

The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

Ist Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TovULOUSE, MON- 
TREIKAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE Bicorne&, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON. 

2nd Route—AGex, MONTAUBAN, TovuLouss, Mon- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE Bicgorre, LOURDES, 
Pav, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON, 

Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen, 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- 
ing places :— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES. Pav. 

TOULON. NICE. BIARRITZ 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs. Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exehange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mannfactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 15807, 


P ARQUET SOLIDATRES for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,543. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aud 1s 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


Sy tek SAUCE,.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOUSNELL 
and Co. have at length, with the aid of one of the must 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th public in a more 
eoucentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 53, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 















OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
| @ TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
| Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 

the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Tames Street, Loudon. 
| pibaenasenns 
\ DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
|Z PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting Frag- 

rance, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
| SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
| J. C. ani J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
i 








Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


and Ladies’ Drawing-Rooms. 
| Water Plunge, and Turkish Baths attached to the Hotel, with experienced attendants. 
Boarding arrangements and terms on application to the Manager. 
(Ramsgate is the Station on both lines.) 


THE SALINE SPA BATHS, 





with the comforts of a first-class Hotel. 
The Cuisine is perfect, and the Wines of the best vintages. 


Billiard, Reading, 


Table d'Hote at 6.30. Saline, Iron, Sulphur, Sea- 








ATTACHED TO 


THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, 


ISLE OF THANET. 


Those suffering from debility in any form are advised to try the Ozone Baths, the 
invigorating effects of which are simply wonderful. 
taining 12 large bottles, price £1 1s, will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


Cases of Ozone Water, con 


Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s ; No, 2. Old Cognac, 543 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 783 


K INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 











This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF [IRISH WHISKIES, 





in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and moro whole- 

some than the fnest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHANS . LL. WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
| poaress and CO., Belfast, are the 

large-t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the modical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks aud cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 0v.,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
OnNices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
P URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
SUDA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, 
and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 

CORKS BRANDED * R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R, ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents: W. 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


Best and Sons, Henrietta 


TNHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now coutaius 240 apartments. Cuisine excelleat, 
Wines choice. 
Address, J. BOLN, Ufracombe. 
CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COM- 
PANY'S celebrated ICE, Ice-Water Pitchers, I[ce- 
Cream Machines, and Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all moderna im- 
provements, can be obtained only at the sole office, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125 Strand, London (corner of Savoy Street), 
Illustrated price lists free 
te PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §8, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silverthat can be used 
as such, either usefally or ornvnoentally, as by no 
possible test crn it be distinguished from real silver. 








Fiddle | jKings 
Per Dozen jor Old Bead |Threa u or 
| Silver |Sauell, 
A AS A | —_— 
Es des d fae di£sna 
Table Forks or yous .../1 19 ./2 12 2.42 6. 
Dossert do oat S.8 FT... Re. 





Tea Spovas.,......+. 1.4 9.jl LD.jt 8. 
These are all as stroagly plated and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices, 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattorn:— 
Table Spoous and Forks .,,......€1 238: per doz. 
Dessert dv, 163 .....0.00.e000002 Lead Spoons, 103. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3153 to £21 16s Dish 





Covers from £9 to £26. Corner Dishes from £7 10s 
| to £18 18s the set of four, Cract and Liquor Frames, 
| Biscuit Boxes, 123 to £5 103, &c., at proportionate prices, 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dossert 
! Knives and Forks, and Fish-Euting Kaives, Forks, aud 
| Carvers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process 


\ ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 

FURNISHING ITRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his auri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Piace; 
j aud 1 Newman Yard, London. 
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LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
COMFORT 
PANNUS CORIUM 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AN 
of every description. 











FOLDING SCREENS, 


TO THE 
BOOTS 














JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT Prices OF LONG-CLotn Surets: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (mediuna) ; 6 for 633 (best quality 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 
OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 
trade of highest class and character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is con- 


ducted by TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. 
Book of Prices post free. 





W M. 


YOUNGER AND 





Cc 0.’ S 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingtom, 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpvon OrFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for ail kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL Si@ut-ResTORER, 
66nrar rT x aos 
NATALINE PEBBLES, 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 


ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 
consisting of a Briiliant Pebble of high polish, called 
“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 
ornament. 
SOLE M/NUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. ano A. PYKE, 

32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C 
(V)UININE WINE- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 

which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains suilicient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 








behooves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
} a 


_ 


for the result of Chancery proceedi: a short time 

since, elicited the fact that one unpr pled imitator did 

not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 

All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wiue, at 3('s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 

cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 

Lewis aud Co., Worcester, 















JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS, 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
16 SOHO SQuARE, LONDON, 
ALDERM AVL, 
CJ e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
PINE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 

* TEA at about 244. a pint, ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, r ring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, & 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\ 2, TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
l London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldaoess, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 yeors. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILALTORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
2is per bottle, carriage paid. 





| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — 

CHANGEABLE WEATHER.—The proverbial! 
fickleness of the English climate sadly disturbs the 
general state of public health. Affections of the throat 
and chest are found in every household, for which the 
readiest means of cure are Holloway’s renowned reme- 
dies. They prevent conge stion, inflammation, ulcera- 
tion, bronchitis, hoarsenes s, and cough. ‘This soothing 
Oiutment only requires to be well rubbed twice a day 
over the throit and chest, previously fomented with 
tepid salt and water, and diligently dried, to effect an 
immediate and marked improvement in ail the symp- 
tons of disease, and quickly thereafter to produce a 
radical cure. Both Oiutment and Pills are devoid of 
danger, being compounds of the nest balsams inti- 
mately allied by nature and accurately combined by art. 

















ora 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s.—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 6d.—lLlustrated Lists free, 


F E E T. 
AND SHOES 


BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, F 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with conden ilk 
and sold in tins labelled * Epps’s Milky nae = 


AN EVENING DRINK. 


MN 
CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Cacioine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Caedoine,” 
cotpeeipgpaaganemniatiaiteneta $< 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alteratiye 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piats, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists, 





D CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








nie TNE 
pres FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 33 64 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 











te St SO 
i AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's {Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps, 
Had of all Chemists, 


\REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

A lLoudon.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces. 
a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural iu effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post fur 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


Pais DESTROYER. — 248 High 





Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes supertlaous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


Seth ce bed ot hg. WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becemes its 
oviginal colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s Gd, sent for stamps. ALEX. RO3S, 243 High 
Holborn, London, aud all Cheinists. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Huir is immediately checked. 
THIN Uair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


MADAME VALERY'S 
EOLIN HAIR WASEH for infallibly 
N 


Restoring GREY HALR to its natural colour ia 
two or three weeks. No payment required until sac 
cessful, in cases treated by herself. Contains no lead. 
In bottles at 4s 6d and 8s 6d. 

VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 


P ARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


Er ANY PERSON 'TAKE TWO or 
TIMREE of these PILLS occasionally, and in- 

stead of having weakeaed they will be found to havo 
revived the auimal spirits, and to have imparted & 
lasting strength to the body. In cases of Debility, 
Stomach Complaints, Bile, Gravel, Cutaneous Affec- 
tious, Headache, Indigestion, &c., PARR'S PILLS give 
immediate relief, without the siightest pain or incod- 
venience. In boxes, Is 14d, 28 9d, and in family 
packets, Ils each. Sold by all Cheinists, 
ela 





7a PIN Gwe . . rT. 

| 7 EATING’S PERSIAN _ INSECT- 

DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, 

Bags, Cockruaches, aad all other Insects destroyed by 

this Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic 

animals, Suld in packets, Is; tins, 2s 6d and ts each, 

by THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
aud all Chemists, 








OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHER 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


, in all sizes. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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TO CAPITALISTS.| 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
AUGUST Number ready (12 pages), post free. 

Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 

Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 

Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c, 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
qill find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


TO INVESTOKS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annuall~ 
AVINGTON and PENNING @ON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
¢aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 














desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVES('MENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 
HEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capita! £5,000,009. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and a ee towns 
én South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £957,597. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 





Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance witb 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1351. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which miy be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

ffice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 


HE NATIONAL 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office: —Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 Pat up, £1,000,000 
Reserve Funp, £330,000, 











: LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
Custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CtacuLak Nores and Lerrers of CrepiT available 


in all Parts of the World are issued, for Home: and 


Foreign Travelling ; also fur Business Purposes. 
CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 
At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
ice and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
Scription of Bankiug business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 
WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Ageuts, 
JAMES CUWAN, § London Vilice. 


BANK of} 


HE ALEXANDRA PALACE and 

MUSWELL-HILL ESTATE TONTINE. To 

terminate on the 30th June, 1886. This being a 
“Trust,” Subscribers incur no Liability. 

Certificates representing 850,000 Guineas (of which 
1s of each Guinea is to be appropriated to [Insurance of 
Subscribers) will be issued at the following rates:— 

A (or single-right) Certificates...each £1 i 0 


B (or 10-right) do. “a 010 0 
C (or 25-right) do. oe 26 5 0 
D (or 50-right) do. “ @ 5210 0 
E (or 100-right) do. ~~ o 10850 0 


(Payable on application.) 
Certificates pass to and entitle the Bearer: ~ 
1. To participation in the proceeds of sale of the 
property if the representative life upon which the 
Tontine privilege depends shall be living on the 30th 
June, 1886, 


20s in respect of each Guinea paid upon any Certificate, 
if the representative life shall die before the said 30th 
June, 1886. 

3. To admissions to the Palace and Park, according 
to the number of Rights. 

4. To participation in Art Union Distributions pro- 
posed to be hereafter established. 

As explained in detail in the full prospectus, 

The acceptance of a Certificate involves no liability. 
The rights and privileges of Certifleate-holders are 
governed by the Trust Deed. 

The whole net income of the undertaking, after de- 
fraying interest charges and management expenses, 
will be devoted to the improvement of the Property, 
and also (when power is obtained) to Art Union Dis- 
tributions. 


TRUSTEES. 
Joun CLuTtToON, Esq., Whitehall Place. 
Joun HAcksLock, Esq., Bolton Gardens. 
Joun Horatio Lioyp, Esq., laner Temple. 
Executive COMMITTEE. 
Lord FeRDERICK Kee. JOHN BoRgADAILE, Esq. 
Sir WM. WISEMAN, Bart. JOHN ALLDIN Moore, Esq. 
Joun PARSONS, Esq. GRANVILLE R, RYDER, Esq. 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq. CHARLES MAGNAY, Esq. 
Ropexrt Fower, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
The LonDON and County BANK and Branches. 
The City BANK and Branches. 
AUDITORS. 
Joun BALL, Esq. | JouHN YOUNG, Esq. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. WALKER and LuMSDEN, 9 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Messrs. HugGins and ROWSELL, 1 Threadueedle Street, 
EC. 
So.ici7ors, 
Messrs. Corr, Rose, and Pearson, 26 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 
SECRETARY. 
Tuomas Dixon, Esq. 
OFFIcEes.—5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
CONTRACT FOR PURCHASE OF PROPERTY. 

An advantageous Contract has been concluded for 
the purchase, free from incumbrance, of the Alexandra 
Palace, Park, and Lands adjoining, situate at Muswell 
Hill, Hornsey, in the county of Middlesex (comprising 
about 470 acres of Freehold and 23 acres of Leasehold 
Land), aud the contents of the Palace, for the sum of 
£675,000. 

OBJECT OF TONTINE.—THE INSTITUTION, 

The object of the Tuntine is to complete the purchase 
and improve the property, and thus to provide for all 
classes of the inhabitants of the Metropolis, and 
especially of its northern and eastern portions and 
suburbs, and for the many thousands of country ex- 
cursionists, a grand institution of healthful recreation 
and elevating instruction, which will combine the solid 
advantages of the South Kensington Museum and 
Schools of Art with the lighter pleasures an | pastimes 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, thus giving effect 
to the large and enlightened views of the late Prince 
Consort. 

If no issue is made the subscriptions will be returned 
in full. 

For full particulars, see detailed Prospectuses, which 
with the forms of application for Certificates can be 








Solicitors and Brokers, and at the Offices of the 
Tontine, as above. 


ATIONAL LIFE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.V. 
(Established in 1830.) 
1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
| rarely attained by the most successful Oifices 








2. ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction and ultimate extine- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
| Management small. 

4. No ComMISSION is paid on New Policies. 
5. Persons residing in the Country cau effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance, 
6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
| the Office, personally or by letter. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
AccipsanTts Cause Loss or Time. 
| ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINos by insuring 


with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
| An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
| Injury. 
| £565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON# out 
| of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant RACH 
YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
| Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Vilives, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
i 


| 4 ee SAO 


2. To the receipt from a life assurance of the sum of | 


obtained of the Bankers and their Branches, the | 


ASSURANCE | 


PEDRO BRAZIL GAS 
COMPANY (Limited). 
Registered under * The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867." 
Capital £110,000, in 22,000 shares of £5 each. The 
liability of each shareholder is limited to the 
amount of his shares. £1 to be paid on applica- 
| tion, and £1 on allotment, Further calls, not 
| to exceed 103 per share, at intervals of not 
| less than three months. Should no allotment be 
made, the deposit will be returned in fall. Interest 
| at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, by warrants 
| sent to each Shareholder, will be paid quarterly, on 
| the Capital called up, from the date of payment on 
| 


allotment, until the expiration of twelve months 
from the time Gas shall have been first supplied to 
the public. 





| Direcrors. 
|The Hon. Howe Browse, Deputy-Governor of the 
| Chartered Gas Company, Chairman. 

| E. H. BRaAMAu, Esq., Director of the Recife and Sao 


| Francisco (Pernambuco) Railway Company 
| (Limited). 

| George BROWNLOW, Esq., 33 Brunswick Gardens, 
| Kensington. 


C. F. Cottier, Esq, Director of the Bombay Gas 
Company (Limited). 

H. DEFFELL, Esq., Director of the Chartered Gas 
Company. 

J. ROMANES, Esq., Director of the Malta and Mediter- 
ranean Gas Company (Limited). 

Major W.S.Srvuart, R.E., Director of the Hong Kong 
and China Gas Company (Limited). 

Consulting Enugineer—ALFrep Urwarp, Esq., M.LC.E., 
Chartered Gas Company, Goswell Road, 
Solicitors—Messrs. NEWMAN, DALE, and STRETTON, 
75 Cornhill. 

Bankers—The LONDON and County BANK. 
Brokers—Messrs, ALEXANDER and Co.,7 Tokenhouse 
Yard. 

AupiTons. 

Messrs. JAMES, Eowakvs, Casu, and Strong, Public 
Accountants. 
Ww. MAarsHALL, Esq., Secretary to the Bombay Gas 
Company (Limited). 
SECRETARY, pro tem.—E. P. ROWSELL. 
Sage Otlices—79 Gracechurch Street, London, 
£.C, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed to light with gas the follow- 
ing important maritime cities, in the province of Sao 
Pedro, in the Empire of Brazil:—Porto Alegre (the 
capital), Pelotas, and Rio Grande, containing together 
a population of 56,000, 

The above cities are steadily increasing in population 
and wealth, and contain 8,000 houses, five theatres, 
nine ball or concert halls, and about 100 other public 
buildings; as they are seaports, the land carriage of 
coals, which usually forms a very large item of expen- 
diture in foreign inland cities, will be entirely saved. 

The Concession comprises, amongst others, the 
following terms :— 

Ist. A guarantee by Government to take 1,000 lamps 
for the streets and squares, at the rate of 21} reis per 
hour for gas equal to nine candles for an average 
night of LL hours, equal at the present rate of exchange 
of 25d. to £3 19s 10d. per lamp per annum. The nom- 
ber of lamps is to be increased within two years from 
this date to 1,250. The Government engineer has re- 
ported that to light only the streets of the towns 
effectually 2,873 lamps will be required. 

At the end of the term for which the Concession is 
granted the Government will have the option of pur- 
chasing the Works at a valuation, to be determined by 
arbitration, or of renewing the Concession. 

An approximate estimate has been made by Mr, 
Upward, the Company's consulting engineer, of the an- 
nual receipts and expenditure for three years, showing 
a profit of 14 per cent, per annum, which has been based 
on the use of English coal; but there are coal mines in 
| the neighbourhood of two of the cities, and it is antici- 
pated that the coal may prove suitable for the manu- 
facture of gas. The Directors call attention to the sub- 
joined letter from Mr. Upward to them. 

The shares in the Rio de Janeiro Gas Company 
(Limited), whose works have been in operation for 
some years, stand in the market at above 50 per cent. 
| premium, and their last report shows a net profit of 
more than 15 per cent. per annum on their capital of 
| £600,000, 
| Fall prospectuses with forms of application for 
shares may be obtained at the Bankers, Brokers, and at 
the Office of the Company. 








Letter from Mr. Upward, above referred to. 
Chartered Gas Company's Office, Goswell Street, June 
30, 1871. 

Gentlemen,—Having made a very careful estimate of 
the cost of carrying out the works intended by your 
Company, and required by the concession from the 
| Government of the Province of Sao Pedro, Brazil, in- 
cluding the land for the buildings, and having made a 
| liberal allowance for contingencies, I amof opinion that 
a profit of 14 per cent. on the capital of the Company 
will be realized when the works contemplated are in 
full operation, The sum of £110,00) includes an ample 
allowance for working capital, in addition to the cost 
of works and land.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, A. UPWARD, M.LC.E. 

To the Directors of the Sao Pedro Brazil Gas Com- 
pany (Limited). 


fTPHE SAO PEDRO BRAZIL GAS 
COMPANY (Limited)—The SUBSCRIPTION 
LIST for SUARES will CLOSE on MONDAY, the 3ist 
inst., for London, and TUESDAY, the lst August, far 
| Country applications.—By order. 
July 26, 1871. 
EBENTURES at 5, 5$, and 6 2 Cent. 
} CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
| The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, ou 
terms to be ascertained at the Oftice of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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HE ART JOURNAL 
for AUGUST (price 2s 6d) contains the following 

LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. The HIGHLAND KEEPER'S DAUGHTER, after 


R. Ansdell, R.A. 
2. The MARKET BOAT, after C. Stanfeld, R.A. 


| 
| 


3. COMMERCE, from a group of Sculpture by T. | 


Thornycroft. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—The Stately Homes of 
England: Hatfleld House, by S. C. Hall, F.S.A., illus- 
trated—The Advantage of Physical Geography to the 
Student and Critic of Art: No. I. River Valleys, by 


Professor D. 'f. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &c.—Old Bond | 


Street Gallery—Early Painters of Northern 


Italy— | ~ 


Society of Wood-Carvers—The International Exhibi- | 


tion: Pictures by British Artists—Museums of England: 
Exeter Museum, by Llewe!lyun Jewitt, F.S.A., illas- 
trated—Royal Institute of British Architects—South 
Kensington Museum: Distribution of Prizes to Schools 
of Art—Sketches in the Far East—The Indian Courtat 
the International Exhibition, &c., &c. 
And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 
With this Number is issued Part IV. of the ILLUs- 
TRATEDCATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 315 6d, 
bound in cloth, 
London: VirtvE & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


bg EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLXXIIL, for JULY, 1871 is just published, 
CONTENTS 
1. Tae Minitary Powicy or Russta. 


2. O'FLANAGAN'S LIVES OF THE IRISH CHANCELLORS, 
3. SWINBURNE'S POEMS. 

4. Burton's History OF SCOTLAND. 

5. THE VATICAN COUNCIL, 

6. SUPPRESSED AND CENSURED BOOKS. 

7. DARWIN'S DESCENT OF MAN. 

8. SCANDINAVIAN POLITICS, 

9. COMMUNAL FRANCE 


LETTER FROM EARL GREY 
London: LONGMANS & Co, Edinburgh: A 


FOLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1871. No. DCLXX. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

Tne Matp OF SkER. Part I. 

Tue PARADISE OF BIRDS. 

Cornewivus O'Dowp.—Ireland Revisited—An Insidious 
Compliment—Glass Eyes—A Look Back aud a Look 
Forward. 

Farr T0 Seg. Part VIIT. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE AND ARMY 
Letter to the Editor from Buigadier-General John 
Adye, C.B., R.A. 

Tuk FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FRANCE 

A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS. 

THE BALLOT BILL. 

WuiuraM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW; 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
2s 6d Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
. Tne BEARING OF INFALLIBILITY ON RELIGIOUS 
Trutu. By the Rev. Father Dalgairns, 
THE LAND QUESTION. By George Odger. 
THE CoMEDIF FRANCAISE. By Lady Pollock. 
WHat Is DEATH? By the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 
. OPTISM AND PRESSIMISM; or, the Problem of Evil. 
By Professor Frohschammer, of Manich. 
. THE GosPeL OF ST. JOHN AND TH APOCALYPSE. 
First Paper. By Professor Milligan. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
ON a Future State. By the late Professor Grote. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 150 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
Al 
Maurier and §. L. FILpEs. 


JGUST, with Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
CONTENTS. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF HAakrky RICHMOND. 
Illustration.) 


& C. BLACK, 





_ 
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CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, | 
1870-71. 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price, 
London EFFINGHAM WILSON, 

Exchange. 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 64. 


Publisher, Royal 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 


Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold | 


and Copyhold Property: Leasehold, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effeeted; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 
“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
|in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 
Also, 


‘CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, | 


| showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of | 


1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with 


| growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 


ORGANIZATION. A | 


3. 110, “Tae 
No. LI. WALTER SCOTT. 


Gre t Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 


\ ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. No. 
4 142, for AUGUST, price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THR NUMBER. 
1. “A WEEK IN THE W&st. FROM A VAGABOND'S 
NOTE-BooK.” 


2.“ Patty.” Chaps. XLI-XLVIL 

3. “Tue Descrirtive Poetry or CuAucer.” By 
Stopford A. Brooke. 

4.“ A DIPLOMATE ON THE FALL OF THE First 





Emries.” By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
5. “THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMON LAW.” By 
Albert V. Dicey. 

“ Martix.” By Mary Cross. 
.*Mr. WHYMPER’S ‘SCRAMBLES 
ALPs.’" By Leslie Stephen. 
“A SUNSET ON YARROW." 
9.“ A DAY WITH fTHE Pigs.” 
STaTe PAPERS OF 

Byrne. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 
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AMONGST THE 


2» 


By Chas, Buxton, M.P. 
France.” By J, Pitt 


“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 


the | 


readers it deserves to find and always will tind.’"— | 


Times. 
i ie GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST. 


Price ls. Is now ready. It con- 


tains the third instalment of the new story 


The VALLEY of POPPIES, 


| which was commenced in the June number. 


(With an | 


Chap. 45. My Father is miraculously relieved by 


Fortune. 
— 46. Within an Inch of my Life. 
— 47. Among Gipsy Women. 
— 48. My Father acts the Charmer again. 
Miss AUSTEN. 
CONSULE JULIO: an Episode under the Commune de 
Paris. 
OLIVER VAN Noort. 
MARION May. By H.C. Merivale. 
THE Moors 
Loxp KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 43. Some Night-Thoughts. 
— 44. The Head Constable 
— 45. Some Irishries. 
— 46. Sage Advice. 
— 47. Reproof. 
Situ, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Now ready, price One Shilling 
|= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
1. “Goon-Byg, SWEETHEART 
Auther of * Cometh up as a Flower 
as a Rose is She,” 
Chaps. VII. to X. 
Scott, CONSIDERED AS A POET. 
THE LLLUSTRIOUS Dr. MATH: US 
MADAME ROLAND. A Life Romance 
5. KATTO AND HER COAL CART: a South-Wales Sketch. 
6. MOLIERE AND HIS SATIRE. 
7. COSTUME 


39 Rhoda Broughton, 
¥ and * Red 


"cor 


&. SOME SCOTSWOMEN 
9. OUGHT We TO VisIT Her? By Mrs, Edwardes, 
Author of * Archie Lovell.” 


His Grace the Duke of Malta 
* Nothing is against my Princ 

— 51. Hope or Dread 

— 33. The Secret of Jane's Life 

— 34. Mr. Theobald follows up his Luck. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street 


ples.” 





“ This story itself is enough to carrya shilling maga- 


zine into the hands of every one who can enjoy a | 
| thoroughly Euglish story."—Aent Herald. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


T HE DARK BL 
for AUGUST, now ready, ls. 
CONTENTS. 
1. “Lost;"a Romance. By John C. Freund, Author 
of * By the Roadside.” 








2, A Few TuovuGuts ON REPUBLICANISM AND 
Monarcuy. By the Rev. Heury Wace. 
3. ON THE ADVANTAGE OF DyING IN A Ditcu. By B. 


Montgomerie Ranking. 


4. THE VISION OF THE ISLES OF IMMORTALITY AND 
DEATH. By G. F, Armstrong 
5. Mrs. Coates’ Batu. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 


Laurie. 
7. ONE SWALLOW MAKETH NOT A SUMMER, 
Stewart. 
8. MATTHEW ARNOLD's Poetry. By E.S. Nadal. 
9. WITH A WEDDING PRESENT. By W. H. Simcox. 


By W.J. 


10. “Take CARE WHOM you Trust.” By Compton 
Reade. 
} 11, IntsH CHARACTERISTICS. By Nicholas Flood 


Davin. 

| 12. THESONG OF THE WILLI: a Ballad, By Mathilde 
Blind. 

13, THe THEATRE IN ENGLAND: ITS SHORTCOMINGS 


AND POSSIBILITIES. By Tom Taylor. 
. ATHANASE COQUEREL AND ART-PROTESTANTISM, 
By the Rey. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
15, INAvUGuUsT. By Aureolus P*racelsus. 
16. My SkeTcH-BOOK IN CHINA AND JAPAN, 
Hepple Hall. 
17. THE COLONIAL EMPIRE OF ENGLAND, By E. D. J. 
Wilson. 
18. DAWN. By Alfred P. Graves. 








By E. 


| 19. Tue UNDERGRADUATE IN TOWN, 


qa RMING 


| United 


20, OXFORD CHIT CHAT. 
21, PADDY ON PARNASSUS: a Review of Irish Classical 
Verse. By T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 
With Lilustrations by D. T. White, E. F. Clark, and 
W. J. Hennessey. 
London: SAMPSON Low, Son, & MARSTON, 188 Fleet 
Street. 
INCREAS of the 
SLAVE TRADE. —The ANTI-SLAVERY 
REPORTER for JULY (just published) contains :— 
Articles on the East African Slave Trade—Slavery in 
Cuba and Brazil—The Indian and Chinese Coolie and 
the Polynesian Trades—The Freedmen of the 
States of Ameri &c. 44 pp., 5vo, price 
Threepence; sent by post for Fourpence, remitted in 
stamps 
Published at ANTI-SLAVERY 
New Broad Street, Loudon, E.C 
by order, of all Booksellers. 
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OFFICE, 27 New 
and may be had, 


the 





j. PONDICHERRY; or, the French in India. By Colonel | 


U E,| 


————— 
ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
4 BITION of 1871. The General Pablic 
admitted every Week Day, except We Inesday. foam te 
a.m. to 6 p.m., on payment of One Shilling. On Wi ng 
nesday the price is Half-a-Crown. ed- 
ae a r _ > en 
M ALVEKN COLLEGE 
n pont e 
The THIRD TERM will begin on Wedne * 
tember 20th. omneadag, Sep 
Terms of Tuition and board £90 per annum. 

For Clergymen's Sons after Examination, £80 
Three Scholarships worth £30 per annum for one 
for two years to be Examined for in December, a 

For details apply to the Secretary. 


Tr ‘yy ad 
K DUCATION.— BRUSSELS.—An 
4 ENGLISH LADY residing in Brussels Offers to. 
Young Ladies desirous of completing their Education 
on the Continent the comforts of an English Home. 
combined with great Educational advantages, Highest 
references, Terms, 100 Guineas a year. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. 11. E. M., care of 
Heury 8S. King and Co., 65 Cornhill, London, —. 


2 hl T yr ee ees 
[ERUCATION.— The Rev. W. OULH- 
_4W AITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schoolg 
and for the University Local Examinations, Good pre- 
mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. ‘Terms moderate. Highest references, 
The THIRD TERM begins on TITURSDAY, Septem- 
ber l4th. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover, 


— 
i he HARLEY INSTITUTION 
Southampton.—NEXT TERM commences SEP 
TEMBER 17. Three Exhibitions, giving free educa- 
tion, and tenable in the Departments of General 
Literature and Science, or of Engineering and 
Technical Science, will be open to new Students, 
Special Preparation for the Indian Engineering 
Forest, and Telegraph Examinations, and for Univer. 
sity of London degrees. 
Address the Principal. 


peentnnsaniieepiieeitS 
aria COLLEGE (for LADIES) 
48 and 49 Bedford Square. F 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. 

The SESSION 1871-72 will BEGIN THURSDay, 
Oct, 12. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free 
admission for two years to Five Classes, will be OPEN 
for competition by examination at the beginning of 
next October. Candidates are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary before Sept. 1. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of 
boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
in connection with the University of London, 
Principal—J. G, Greenwoop, B.A, 
PROFESSORS AND THACHERS, 

Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. 

Latin and Comp. Philology—Professor A. S, Wilkins, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London. 

English Language and Literature; Ancient and 
Modern History—Professor A. W. Ward, MLA., Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Mathem itics —Professor Thomas Barker, M.A, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant-Lecturer, A, 
T. Beutley, M.A. 

Natural Philosophy—Professor Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D., F.R.S. ; Professor Thomas H. Core, M.A. 

Physical Laboratory—Director, Prof. Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor Thomas HU. Core, MA, 


scholarships, 





| Assistant, Francis Kingdon 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering: Geometrical and 
Mechanical Drawing — Professor Osborne Reynolds, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Assistant, 
J. B. Millar, B.E. 

Logic aud Mental and Moral Philosophy; Political 
Economy—Professor W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. F.SS., 
Fellow of University College, London. 

Jurisprudence and Law—Professor James Bryce, 
D.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Chemistry—Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D. 
F.RS. 





Chemical Laboratory—Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A. 
F.R.S.; Senior Assistant, C. Schorlemmer, F.BS. ; 
Junior Assistant, Francis Jones. 

Natural History—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.B.S. 

Oriental Languages—Professor T. Theodores. 

Modern Languages—Professor T. Theodores; Her- 
mann Breymann, Pa.D. 

Mineralogy—C. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 

Free-Hand Drawiug—William Walker. 

The Session commences on the 2nd of October. Per- 
sons seeking admission as Students must be not under 
14 years of age. Prospectuses of tie Day or Evening 
Classes and of the Scholarship and Entrance Exhibi- 
tions tenable at the College will be sent oa application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


(ie HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho 

Square,—Established 1842 for the reception of 
patients from all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
from the Colonies. 

Fifteen beds are unoceupied through want of funds, 
while three times that number of urgent cases are 
waiting for admission. 

Will not the benevolent public, to whom a well- 
grounded appeal is seldom made ia vain, enable the 
Committee to receive these poor women, whose suffer- 
ings, aggravated by the delay, are in many instances 
very great ? 

CONTRIBUTIONS of any amount will be thankfally 
received by Messrs, Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. 
Ransom and Co., the bankers of the Charity; or by the 
Secretary, at the Hospital 

HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


NOLLECTION of DRAWINGS by the 
GREAT DUTCH MASTERS, belonging to W. 
Mayor, Esq., now exhibiting at Messrs. HOGARTE'S, 
96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.—Admission ls, 





including Catalogue, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREST. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S. 
NEW WORKS. 


Life and Letters of William 
a. the ARTIST. Edited by ance 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 

“ The interest for general reade rs of this ‘ Life and 
Letters’ is derived almost entirely fro anecdotes of 
men of mark with whom the artist associated, and of 
which it contains a very large and amusing store. His 
fellow-pupil and old friend, Mr. Thomas Li andseer, the 
famous engraver, has put the materia'’s before us 


ether with much skill and a great deal of genial 
on The literary ske *tches which Bewick made 
. Keats, Seott, Hogg, Jeffre 


Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley 
Maturin, and others, are extre: 
clear.” —Athenvum. 


iw 

My Experiences of the. War 

SK... FRANCE and GERMANY. ARCHI- 
BALD Forses, one of the Special Corre 3 pondeuts | 

of the Daily News, 2 vols. 8vo0. 
“Mr, Forbes’s book is an extre 
tribution to the literature of the war. "— Atheneum, 


Life and Adventures of Count| 


‘ly bright, apt, oat | 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napole . | PEEPS at the FAR EAST: 


the French, by ee ap 


Edited, from 
‘The Heir of Redelyffe,’ 3 | 


Yonek, Author of 
vols. 8vo, 30s. 
“This book is very interesting. The author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe’ has done another service to Eng- 
lish readers by giving us these two handsome volumes, 
which are full of the sort of history that is more 
romantic than romance, and which throw a flood of 
light on persons and things whose memory the world 
ean never let die.”"—Sfandard. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 
“Mrs, Harvey's book gives us an account of one 
of the most delightful and romantic voyages that 
ever was made.” — Zines. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. ee 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford.” 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her 
already established reputation. It possesses most of 
the characteristics of a successful novel. The plot is 
interesting and wel! managed, the scene well laid, and 
the characters various and forcibly described."— 


: By Maria M. Grant. 














Artiste. 


“The interest in the hero and heroine is cleverly 
sustained."—A thenwum 
“A pleasant and most interesting work.”"—Messenger. 


Malvina. By 4H. Sutherland- 


EpWaArps. 3 vols. | 


Sun and Shade. By the Author 


of “Ureula’s Love Story.” 


Restored. By the Author of 

“Son and Heir.” 3 vols 

“An exceptionally good n 
read." —Post. 


The Next oe By J ohn 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, , Nb EpITION, 3 vols. 
“A capital novel." — Pu: } 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony | 


TROLLOPE. 3v¥ 
“A very interesting novel 


James Gordon’ 8 Wife. 


tly written, 


vel. It will be widely | 


3 vols. 


“An interesting nove refined 


Lrg 


in tone, and easy in sty 


Cheap Edition of A Brave Lady, 


he thentiond 


tay Farad HA IFAX 











A4mballa Tria 


New Vi ta 
Library, yee ice 5s, nda 
THE ‘MUSALMANS OF INDIA. 
ARE THEY BOUND IN ¢ NCE TO REBEL 
AG jAINST THE TEEN ? 
By W. W. Hest LL.D 
Of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Sers Au r of the 
“ Anna f Rural Beng 
Chap.1. THE STANDIN Rese CaMi S OUR 
FRONTIE 
= 9 THe CH yY w N UI 
- TH 1 M Dt rie MAHAMMA 
4 I M : MA DEE 
i 
ay " id = 1 ~ ason 
Bri l : ag . pi ae . 
2 ( F fa religi 
st Ils h i oo ; it 
Londen TRU: 


BNER and Co., § and 60 Paternoste 


w.| 


STRAHAN AND Co. seal NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


The COOLIE: his Rights and Wrongs. 


With a Review of the System, and of the recent Commission of Inquiry. 


British Guiana, 


of “ Ginx's Baby.” Post 8vo, 16s. 


*GINX’S BABY.” 
Notes of a Journey to 


By the Author 
[Vow ready. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S FAUST. 


FAUST. A Tragedy, by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


in the Original Metres by BAYarp TAYLOR. Vol. 


Translated 


Post 5vo. [Next week, 


THIRD EDITION. 


MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY THE 


Third Edition. 


her Sister. 


[Next week, 


By 


AUTHOR OF “STONE EDGE.” 


FERNYHURST COURT: an Every-Day Story. By the Author of 


“Stone Edge,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


of “ Peasant Life in the North.” 2 vols. crown 


8vo, 21s. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, 


Account of a Visit to India. 
Small 4to, 


D.D. With numerous Llustrations. 
cloth gilt extra, 21s. 


SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. By Henry 


HOLBEACH. 2 vols. post Svo, 16s, 


[Vow ready. 


emely valuable con- | BENONI BLAKE, MD. By the Author The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. By 


Sakan TytLer and J. L. WATSON, 2 vols. post 


Svo, Lés 


a Familiar The ESCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rov. Q. 
A. Jacos, D.D. late Head Master of Christ's 
Hospital. Post 8vo, 16s. 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. 0. 


Hake, Second Edition, 2 vols. crowa 8vo, 21s. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM. By William|REASONS for RETURNING to the 


GILBERT. New Edition. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


STRAHAN and CO,, 56 Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready. 


WORKS ON NATIONAL DEFENCE 


AND ON 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION & HISTORY 


By Colonel Sir R. A. SuArto ADAIR, Bart, 
A.D.C. to the Queen. 


Part 1—ORGANIZATION of the MILITIA. 
MILITIA of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
Price 2s. 


Part 2.—DEFENCE of LONDON. f 
Systems First and Second.—Price 1s 61. 


Part 3—DEFENCE of PORTSMOUTH. 
DEFENCE of EAST SUFFOLK. 
Price Is 6d. 


Part 4.—ENGLAND and her WARS siuce 1815. 
In Three Parts.—Price 1s, 


Part 5.—IRELAND: HER WARS and STRATE 
GICAL HISTORY. 

COMMUNICATION between CENTRAL 
ASIA and HINDOSTAN.—Price Is, 


Part 6.—CL. ASSIFICATION of the CAUSES of 


AR. 
NATION AL DEFENCES and MILITIA. 
Price 1s. 


Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution and other Sources. 


WILLIAM Ripaway, Piccadilly; Mircue i, Charing 


Cross; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8vo, Is 6d. 
| i BATHS of BORMIO, with a 
Chapter on Bormio as a station for the Con 
sumptive sy KR. WuirrieLp Hewcert, M.D., Phy- 
sician to the English and American Hospital at Naples, 
J.and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Mr. TEGG will publish shortly, 
QO" R EYES, and HOW to TAKE 
SARE of THEM 3y Henny W. WILLIAMS, 
ee! These papers contain a great deal of important 
information and counsel concerning the eye They 
are not intended for scientific readers, but for every 


body—to furnish valuable practical suggestions in re 
gard to the care and treatment of this delicate organ 


Now ready, 8vo, price 1s 


RITAIN’S ARI P AR: ADISE; or, 
Notes on some Pictures in the Royal Ac Bo, 
MVUCCLXXI 3y the Karl of SUUTHESK 
“Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger 
Troilus and Cressida, 111, 3 
EpMONSTON and DovuGLas, Edinburgh; HAMILTON, 
AvbaAms, and Co,, Loudon 
In a few days, in 1 vol. 4 with Maps and Diagrams. 
ESTU Ak Y a the FORTH, and 


ft ee 


cally. By 


ADJOINING DISTRICTS, viewed geologi 
Davip MILNE Home, of Wedderburn 


EvMONSTON and DovGias, Edinburgh; HAMILTON 
ADAMS, and Co., London 
This day, price 4d 
HE NEXT HOLIDAY 
HOW TO KEEP IT, 


AM RAY SMEE, Esq., F.S.A. 
Charing Cross. 


3y WILLI 
STANFORD, 





In crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 


VENUS AND PSYCHE; 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
By RicHaAnpd CRAWLEY, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and Londow 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 
BOOKS I.-VI. 
TRANSLATED IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 
By G. K. Rickanps, M.A, 


Prepar‘ng for publication, completing the above. 
BOOKS VII.-XII. 
TRANSLATED IN ENGLISH BLANK 
By Lord RAVENSworrn, 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoob & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


VERSE 


Cheap and Revised Edition of 
Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S COLLECTED 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 1s 6d, cloth. 


FAMOUS WOMEN AND HEROES. 


To be followed in August by 
“THE POETRY OF CREATION.” 
Price 1s 6d, cloth. 
WILLIAM TEGe, Cheapside. 


London : Pancras Lane, 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 


’ Y yr T ‘ 
BEN RIUIYDDING: 
ITSAMENITIES, HYGIENE, AND THERAPEUTICS 
By JAMES BAIRD, B.A., 

Author of * Management of Health,” &., &c 
CONTENTS 
1. Ben Ruyooine Revisirep, 
2. BEN Ku YoDING HYGIENE. 
3 
d 


Shap 


BEN Ru yoving THERAPEUTICS—ECLECTIC 
HYbROPATHIC APPLIANCES, 
5. THe ROMAN Batu. 
6. THe Compressep Aik BATH 
ELeCTRICITY AND GALVANISM, 
BEN Ku YODING IN WINTER 
CUNCLUSION—ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 

“J consider this book the best ever written about 
3en Rhydding W. MacLeop 

London: A. 34 Southampton Street, 


Strand 
T HE SCOTT CENTENARY. 
Original Portrait and Letters 

The LEISURE HOUR for July contains an original 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, the fac simile of a sketch 
taken in the Parliament House, Edinburgh, by the late 
Kobert Scott Moncrief, Esq., then a young advocate at 
the Scottish Bar. The original drawing was shown to 
the great painter, Sir Henry Raebura, the artist remark 


Peesat 


cx 


G, DENNANT, 


ing that “the head seemed d.spropurtionately high 
“ Ab, but,” said Raeburn, “ Scott had a story in his head 
more than any other man!” He said it was a capital 


likeness, and it has been thought excellent and charac 


teristic by all who knew Sir Walter Scott de is reps 

sented in his gown as Clerk of Session 

The Pants for JULY and AUGUST contain articles on 
The SCOTT CENTENARY CELEBRATION ; 


SCOTT and his CONTEMPORARIES; and 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of SCOTT 


Price Sixpeuce, Monthly 56 Paternoster Row 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For AUGUST. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


"Tue FALL OF THE COMMUNE. By Frederic Harrison. 
SENIOR'S JOURNALS. By Walter Bagehot. 
PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuk DeviL. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

THE Eustace Dtamonps. By Anthony Trollope. 
Lyrical Fasies. By the Hon. Robert Lytton. 
ANNE Furness (Conclusion), By the Author of ‘ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


CHARLES “DICKEN rS’'S WORKS. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION, in Penny Numbers, Weekly. With 
Two New Illustrations. 

OLIVER TWIST. Nos. 1 to 5 are now ready. 

Also Parts I. and II., price 6d each. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, Monthly Volumes, price Two Shillings. 
SARTOR RESARTUS, 1 vol. (30,000th of this Edition). 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


By Justin McCarthy. 





[This day. 





NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
FOLLE-FARINE. By Ovurpa. 3 vols. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


READE. 3 vols. 
WHYTE MELVILLE’'S NEW NOVEL. 


SARCHEDON : a Legend of the Great Queen. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “ The Gladiators.” 3 vols. (Ready. 
MAYNE REID'S NEW NOVEL. 


The LONE RANCHE. By Captain Mayne 


Rew. 2 vols. (Ready. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols, (This day. 


FOR VERY LIFE: 


MARSHALL, 2 vols. 


{On Aug. 1. 


By CHar.es 


[This day. 


3y Hammon 
(This day. 


a Novel. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, in 8vo, price 12s, Vol. I. of 


LANFREY’S HISTORY of NAPOLEONI A 


Translation with the Sanction of the Author. 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 8s 6d, Part I. of 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE from | 


Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Rosy, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


FIRST LATIN STEPS; or, an Introduction by 


a Series of Examples to the Study of the Latin Language. By Josiau WRIGHT, 
late Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School. 


INSIDE PARIS during the SIEGE. By an 


OXFORD GRADUATE. Crown 8vo, 7s éa. 


“A really interesting, impartial, amusing, and well-written book on the siege."— 
Standard, 


CHEAP EDITION, in globe 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


ASON of the SOIL. By Mrs. OLteH ant. pris aay 
Next week, in extra feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


A SECOND SERIES of BISHOP TEMPLE’S 


SERMONS, preached in the Chapel of Rugby School. 
CHEAP EDITION, complete in 1 vyol., 
r 


The DAILY NEWS’ CORRESPONDENCE of 


the WAR between GERMANY and FRANCE, 1870-71. 
and Comments, 


Edited, with Notes | 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 





HE BOOK of AUTHORS: a Collection of Criticisms, Ana, | 


Mots, Personal Descriptions, &c., wholly referring to Englishmen of Letters 
in Every Age of English Literature, by W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 





THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, | | 


London. 


i 1. The MEMBER for PARIS: 


with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, now | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BooKs 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM Muprze’s LIBRARY TO 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, g; d 
obtain a coustant succession of Books on liberal terms. n BD 


THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES for AUGUST, Postage free on 
Application. 


Muptz’s Sevect Liprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpoy 
City OFFickE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











Now ready, No. 49, for AUGUST, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Frrzceratp, 


Author of “‘ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vola. (Ready this day. 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Forman, In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready, 


MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 1 vol, 
(Ready this day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
OLD MARGARET. By Henry Krvestey, Author 
of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 


| “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “* Fouud Dead,” & 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farszon, Author of 


“Grif,” &c. 3 vols. 


The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vatmonrt. 


By the Author of 


3 vols. 


2 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


OLD asthe HILLS. By Doveras Morey Forp. 38 


vols. [Now ready. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Rom nce of War,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 


LADY JUDITH. By Justix McCarruy, Author of 


“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. [Just ready. 


MY HEROINE. A New Story. 
|CLARA DELAMAINE: a Novel. 


CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 


1 vol. 
By Avex. Wu. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By Setwyn 
Erne. In3 vols. 

FAIRLY WON;; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 
H.S.E. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








Mr. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
BALANSTION’S ADVENTURE: 
Transcription from Euripides. By Ropert BRaownine. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





including a 





NEW NOVELS. 





a Tale of the 


Second Empire. 3 vols. (Un a few days. 


. BEHIND the VEIL. 


!? Months Hence.” 3 vols. 


The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 
By Hotme Lez. 3 vols. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


3y the Author of “Six 


15 Waterloo Place. 





] 
Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, 1s 8d. 


\ aaa fl aa > wT rn ‘ ’ Tr 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New METHOD of CURE. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
| Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Pos’. 
| “Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
| peleens Sooquentiy used.” —Spectator. 
“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 


begi inning to gain grcund amongst the me lical profession.” —Chemical News, March 
, 1871. 


| 
| 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 
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SAMPSON LOW & C0.’S | 


NEW 


CE.—A 
NO GaTER of HETH, by WILLIAM 

BiACK. Author of “ In Silk Attire,’’ 3 vols., 31s 6d, | 

| 


ready this day at all the Libraries. 
«Jf humour, swectness, and pathos, and a story told 
with simplicity and vigour, ought to ensure success, ‘A 
Daughter of H 


PUBLICATIONS.) 


eth’ is of the kind to deserve it. 
Jong since we have met with a book with better stuff 
in it than this; and, save one or two inartistic weak- 
nesses, Which seem to betray the unaccustomed hand, 
it is good all through, which few modern novels are.”— 
Saturday Review. 

«We wish we knew to whom we are indebted for 
this unique daughter of Heth, and her beautiful and 
touching story...... The special genius of the book is the 
conception of such a character as Coquette 8,—without 
any conscious principle, without a religion, scarcely 
even moral in a conventional sense, yet exquisitely 

ood, with a purity and self-forgetfulness that are 
angelic.” —Spectator. 

“To know how delightful a little lady she is, how- 
ever, our readers must go to the bookitself. They may 
not find it in style and construction absolutely free from 
blemishes ; but they will think, as we do, that these are 
but detail, and are quite lost in the general impression 
left on the mind of vivid, tender freshness, with all the 
sparkle of dew, and, we may add, too, its purity.”"— 
Daily News, June 1. 








NOTICE.—The New Novel, HEARTH 
GHOSTS, by the Author of “Gilbert Rugge,” 
&c., is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 
Svo, 31s 6d. 








Now ready, imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 


31s 6d, 


ART. 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Volume I. 

This Volume contains a very large amount of matter 
on Art subjects by the best writers of the day; and in 
addition thereto upwards of fifty full-page HELIOTYPRK 
Picrcres, thus forming a most beautiful Volume for 
presentation. 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CLASSICAL, TECHNICAL, 
and GENERAL EDUCATIONAL ‘VORKS, in Use 
in Great Britian, arranged according to Sub- 
jects. The short leading title, with the author, 
price, size, and publisher, of nearly 10,000 Educa- 
tional Works, is given, arranged so that one can 
tell at a glance what Educational Works are now 
available on any given subject. A work of this 
kind has never before been attempted. 
8vo, 3s 6d. [On the Lith. 

*,* Books that can be examined in the Library of the 

South Kensington Museum are indicated by the initials 

8. K 


LOW’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDI- 
TIONS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


NOTICE.—The New Volume is MY 
SUMMER in a GARDEN, by Cuartes 
DUDLEY WARNER, with Introductory Letter by 
Henry Ward Beecher. Fancy bvards, 1s 6d, cloth, 
2s, [This day. 

“Every book which interprets the secret love of 
fields and gardens, every essay that brings men nearer 
to the understanding which every tree whispers, every 
brook murmurs, every weed even hints, is a contribu- 
tion to the wealth and happiness of our kind.”—/ntro- 
ductory Letter. 





NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
READING. 
WAKE-ROBIN. By John Burroughs. 

A Book about the Birds of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 
Contents:—1. The Return of the Birds.—2. In the 
Hemlocks.—3, Adirondac.—4. Birds'-Nests.—5. Spring 
at the Capital.—6. Birch Browsings.—7 The Invitation. 


BEE-KEEPING. By ‘‘The Times” 
BEEMASTER. Second and Cheaper Edition, with 
New Preface, 12mo, boards, 2s 6d. 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'’S SOCIETY 
E 


NOVEL. 
PINK and WHITE TYRANNY. 


1 vol. small post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 








NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 

The “JOHN HALIFAX” SERIES of GIRLS’ BOOKS. 

Vol. I. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLI- 
DAY: a Picture from Life. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentieman.” Small post 8vo, with 
Illustrations by Frilich, cloth extra, 4s. 

Vol. II. The COUSIN from INDIA. 
By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. Illustrated by Friilich. 
Small post Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield 
with Jo's Boys. By the Author of * Little Women.” 
1 yol. small post 8vo, gilt edges, 38 6d. 

LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. 
ALCOTT. Complete in 1 vol. price 3s 6d, cloth, 
gilt edges, 

An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By 
Lovisa M. ALCOTT. Small post 8yo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 3s 6d, 


London: SAMPSON LOW. SON ; 
: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


It is | 


THE STUDENT’S HALLAM. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post Svo, 7s 6d. 


Fourth Edition of A THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 


| 

“This reproduction of Mr. Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages’ 
has nearly all his later corrections interwoven with 
the text, and a most useful book is the result. A con- 
siderable number of documents, genealogical and other 
tables, are also added, and some further historical infor- 
mation supplied from works published since Mr. Hal- 
lam’'s own latest edition. The book is one for which 
we are much indebied both to editor and publisher,”— 
Literary Churchman. 

*In this edition the principal notes have been incor- 
porated in the text, and some fresh ones added, the 
most important being the statutes of Wi!liam the Con- 


A New and REVISED EDITION, incorporating the Author's Supplemental Notes and latest Corrections. 
Edited by Wa. Smira, D.C.L. 


“To prepare an edition of Hallam’s celebrated worlc 
for the use of studeuts required more than ordinary 
care, 80 as to preserve the great bulk of the original 
history, and such emendations as were subsequently 
made by the author, omitting merely such portions 
as he would himself have omitted asredandant. This 
design has been executed with extreme judgment."— 
Civil Service Gazette, 

“Dr. Wm. Smith has incorporated all the author's 
corrections and additions in the text instead of leaving 
them in the notes, and he has succeeded in producing 
an excellent SCHOOL HALLAM, shorter and more con- 
venieat for students than any edition which has ap- 


In 1 vol. | 


queror, the Constitutions of Clarendon, Magna Charta, 
and some other original documents. In its present 
shape it will be very welcome to many."—Zcaminer, | 


peared before."—Gilobe. 


| 
| Also, nearly ready, uniform with the above, post 8vo. 


‘'THESTUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 


A New and Revisep EpitiIon, with the Author's latest Additions and Corrections. 
Edited by Wa. Surru, D.C.L, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE BATTLE OF SEDAN. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF SEDAN. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A SHORT MEMOIR. 
By Captain FITZ-GEORGE, Royel Welch Fusiliers. 
With COLOURED MAPS and PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS. 


“ A really complete map to illustrate the whole movements of the battle......... in fact, filled with all that is 

needful for understanding the particulars of the events of the Ist of September and day preceding......... The 
| letterpress gives a clear and succinct narrative of the first part of the late war, so far as is necessary to explain 
the catastrophe which it is the writer's special object to illustrate. The movements which just preceded the 
| battle are of course given in greater detail. Captain Fitz-George has made a very useful contribution.,.......to 
be commended for its completeness."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





BOOKS IN READING. 
SISTER MAY. A Novel. By the Author of “Margaret's 


Engagement,” “ My Insect Queen,” &c. 3 vols, 


The ADVENTURES of TWO ENGLISH LADIES in the WAR 


of 1870. By EMMA PEARSON and JANE MACLACHLIN. 2 vols. 














| 


‘Mr. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S DURNTON ABBEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The AMERICAN LADY’S PICTURES of PARIS UNDER SIEGE 


| and in REVOLUTION. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A VINDICATION of LADY BYRON. 8vo, 12s. 
LADY SUSAN and the WATSONS. By Jane Austen, Author 


| of * Mansfield Park.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Mr. SHERIDAN LE FANU'S CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. 


| 3 vols. 
‘The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1. Reprinted by Permission from the 


Times. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


Mrs. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL,—ROOKSTONE. 3 vols. 


‘The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 
Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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ISSUE OF 5,000 PERPETUAL EIGHT PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES OF £100 EACH, 


(With right to further Dividends as hereinafter referred to), 


OF THE 


NANTYGLO AND BLAINA IRONWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Price of Issue, par; or £100 for each Preference Share, payable as follows :— 
£10 on each Preference Share, payable on application. 
15 dt 


25 _ — 
25 pail pee 


25 


£100. 


allotment. 
= 1st October, 1871. 
_ Ist December, 1871. 
a Ist February, 1872. 


Or at the Option of Subscribers the whole amount can be paid up on allottment. 





Directors. 


‘The Right Honourable W. N. MASSEY, London, Chairman. 


JAMES CARLTON, Esq., Manchester, Deputy-Chairman (Messrs. Carlton, Walker, Watson, and Co.), Chairman of the Blaina Iron ang 


Coal Company (Limited). 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. T. FRENCH, Chairman of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company, London. 
JOHN GRAVE, Esq., the Mayor of Manchester, Mount House, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


Sir JOSEPH HERON, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 
Lord HENRY G. LENNOX, M.P., London. 


JOHN RICHARDSON, Esq, Manchester and London (Messrs. Richardson and Trevor), Director of the Blaina Iron and Coal 


Company (Limited). 


E. J. REED, Esq., C.B. (late Chief Constructor of Her Majesty’s Navy), London. 


BANKERS. 
The LONDON and COUNTY BANK, 20 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 
The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, 112 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C., London, and their Branches. 
The BANK of SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, and its Branches. 


The Directors of the Nantyglo and Blaina Ironworks Company (Limited) are 
‘prepared to receive applications for 5,000 Perpetual 8 per Cent. Preference Shares of 
£100 each, which are entitled to dividend in preference and priority to any dividend 
on the ordinary share capital of the Company, with a further right to participate in 
the surplus profits, after 8 per cent. per annum has been paid on the ordinary share 
capital. 

The price of issue of the preference shares—now offered for subscription—is par, 
namely, £100 for each preference share, payable at the dates before mentioned, or, 
at the option of subscribers, the whole amount may be paid up on allotment. 

Until the preference shares are fully paid up, dividend will accrue on each instal- 
‘ment from the date of payment of the same; or if they are fully paid up on allot- 
ment, the preferential dividend at 8 per cent. per annum will accrue on the full 
£100, payable half-yearly. 

The above 5,000 Preference Shares constitute the whole of the Preference Share 
capital of the Company, and no dividend can be paid on the Ordinary Share Capital, 
until 8 per cent. has in each year been duly paid upon the Preference Shares. 

When the Ordinary Shares have received 8 per cent., all surplus profits will be 
divisible rateably amongst the Preference and Ordinary shareholders, which, upon 
the capital of the Company as hereinafter referred tg, will give two-thirds to the 
Preference shareholders and one-third to the Ordinary shareholders. 

This valuable condition will, it is expected, materially add to the revenue of the 
Preference shareholders, as, according to the estimate given below, the net earn- 
ings of the Company would admit of a considerable further dividend to them over 
and above the 8 per cent. Preferential Dividend. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued on allotment, exchangeable for Share Certificates 
when fully paid up. 

The Allotment of the Preference Shares will take place in the following order :— 

First—To persons who desire to pay up in full on allotment for investment. 

‘Second—The applications of persons who desire to pay up by instalments will be 
next considered. 

Should the whole amount of the Preference shares be applied for by persons 
desiring to pay up in full on allotment, no issue will be made to applicants wishing 
to pay up by instalments. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returnei in full forthwith without 
reduction. 

The Report and Valuation of Messrs. William Bird and Co. on the properties of 
the Company; the Agreements for Purchase, Plans, &c., of the Estates, and also 
the Articles of Association, can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors. 

Applications must be made in the enclosed form, and be accompanied by a re- 
mittance of £10 for each preference share applied for, and can be forwarded to 
either of the bankers of the Company, or to the Secretary, John Roberts, Esq., at 
the Company's Offices, 

Prospectuses may be obtained of the Secretary of the Company, at the offices, 84 
King William Street, E.C., London, and of all Stockbrokers, 

Offices, 84 King William Street, E.C., London, July 25, 1871. 


This Company is formed to purchase the whole of the celebrited works known as 
the Nantyglo and Beaufort Iron and Coal Works, lately the property of Messrs. 
Joseph and Crawshay Bailey, and also the entire properties owned by the Blaina 
Iron and Coal Works Company (Limited), and known as Blaina, Cwm Celyn, and 
Trostrae, all situated in Monmouthshire and Breconshire, with a view to amalga- 
amate the whole, and work the same under the manigemoent of one Company. 

With properties of such reputation it is not necessary to enlarge upon their 
merits, Messrs, Bailey, who have owned the tirst-meationed properties for about 
half a century, having realized from them an ample fortune, whilst the Bluiua 
Company is in full tide of prosperity. 

Messrs. Bailey, having decided to retire from active business, the opportunity has 
been afforded of acquiring properties which otherwise would be unattainable, while 
the proximity of the Blaina Company's works, which immediately adjoiu the former 
will by the union of both properties enable them to be advantageously developed 
and rendered more productive, with important economy and saving in the working 
of each, which will result greatly to the benetit of the new Compauy. 

James Carlton, Esq., the Chairman of the Blaina Company, and John Richardson 
Esq., a Director of the same Company, have consented to join the Board of the 
new Company, thus securing valuable connections and experience of the Blaina 
Company to the new undertaking with the transfer of their entire property and 
assets, 

The detailed report accompanying the Prospectus, by Messrs. William Bird and 
Co., will give some idea of the magnitude of the properties, and furnishes the 
following facts :— 

The estates contain about 2,000 acres of freehold land, and about 3,000 acres 
leasehold, making a total estimated acreage of about 5,0U0 acres. 

Communication by means of the Great Western, London and North-Western, 
Rhymney, Monmouthshire, and other Railways, as well as canal accommodation, 
is afforded with every principal port and station in the Kingdom. 

The properties produce coal, ironstone, limestone, fireclay, and all material 
necessary for the manufacture of pig iron, castings, and wrought iron. 

The quantity of coal and ironstone obtainable on the estate may be deemed 
inexhaustible; the quantity of coal is estimated at above 170 million tons, and 
ironstone 50 million tons. 

At Blaina the production of pig iron has averaged over 600 tons per week, and at 
Nantyglo and Beaufort it is stated to be about 1,000 tons per week. 

About 650 tons of finished iron per week is produced at Nantyglo, and the 
machinery and plant, as will be seen by the report, is extensive enough to increase 
largely this make of pig and wrought iron, as the existing puddling and heating 
furnaces suffice to turn out 900 tons of finished iron per week. 

At Blaina the existing forge and mill power is capable of producing 700 tous of 








Souicrrors. 
Messrs. BISCHOFF, BOMPAS, and BISCHOFF, 4 Great Winchester 
Street Buildings, E.C., London. 
Secretaky—JOHN ROBERTS, Esq. 
Offices—84 King William Street, E.C., London. 
finished iron weekly, and by merely increasing the supply of puddlediron the mills 
will be able to roll more than 800 tons per week. : 

The number of puddling furnaces upon the estate is 126, and all other machinery 
and plant in similar proportions, in good working order, the whole forming, perhaps, 
the most extensive and complete iron-works in England. Some idea may be formed 
of the extent, when it is mentioned that the locomotive permanent-way lines and 
sidings, with underground tramways, are estimated at about 300 miles in length, 

A distinct feature of these properties is the extensive Collieries, in active work, 
which, in addition to supplying the requirements of the works, could, with a moder- 
ate expenditure for the necessary plant—the whole of the pumping and other engines 
and machinery being in working order, and sufficiently powerful for all require- 
meuts—be put in a position to sell many thuusands of tons of coal per month, and 
still leave a large area for sub-letting, and so secure a most important and certain 
income in royalties. 

The limestone quarries, forming part of the estates, are very conveniently situated 
and yield an ample supply at a very low rate. Fireclay for furnace-bricks, and 
ordinary clay for brick-making, are also obtained from the estates at a low cost. 

The capital of the Company consists of £590,000 perpetual 8 per cent. preference 
shares, in 5,000 shares of £100 each—now offered for subscription—and £250,000 
ordinary shares in 2,500 shares of £100 each. 

The terms upon which the whole of the properties, plant, machinery, stock. &., 
have been agreed to be acquired by this Company are £650,000 (subject to £200,000 
mortgage at 5 per cent. per annum), the vendors agreeing to accept £400,000 in 
cash and £250,000 in ordinary shares—being the whole of the ordinary share capital 
above mentioned, The vendors have agreed to pay all expeuses incidental to the 
establishment of the Company. 

After thus paying for the properties there will remain the sum of £100,000 available 
in cash for the working capital of the Company. 

It will be seen by the Report and Valuation of Messrs. William Bird and Co., that 
they estimate the value of the respective properties in the aggregate at £1,670,108, 
from which it will appear that the terms of purchase by this Company are exceed- 
ingly favourable. 

An approximate idea of the value of the property may be arrived at by the state- 
ment in the Report, that the rental from surface and land, ground rents, rents of 
cottages, royalties—including those payable on the Company's own consumption— 
with shops, managers’ houses, &c. (in all upwards of 1,590 in number), is estimated 
at upwards of £32,000 per annum, exclusive of pro‘its from the works proper. 

From the same document it appears that, on the basis of the profit earned last 
year by the smaller of the two ironworks, and the calculated profit of the probable 
increased get and sale of coal, and of the sub-letting portions of the freehold, a 
total net profit, after paying all ground rents on leases, may be anticipated of 
£100,000 per annum, making a total of upwards of £130,000 per annum, which, 
after paying interest (£10,000) on the mortgage, would leave a net income of 
£120,000 per annum, equal to three times the amount required for the payment of 
the dividend on the Preference Shares. 

After the payment of such dividend there would remain a balance of—say 
£80,000—out of which 8 per cent. per annum would be payable to the Ordinary 
Shareholders, absorbing £20,000, and leaving a surplus of £60,000 available for 
further division among the Preference and Ordinary Shareholders, which would 
admit of a material addition to the fixed Preferential Dividend ; thus affording s 
home investment, well secured, and yielding the prospect of an unusually remua- 
erative return to the shareholders.—By order of the Board, 

JOUN ROBERTS, Secretary. 

84 King William Street, London, 25th July, 1871. 











ISSUE of 5,000 PERPETUAL 8 PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES of £100 
EACH, of the NANTYGLO and BLAINA IRONWORKS COMPANY (Limited). 
Price of Issue—Par, or £100 per Preference Share. 

ForM OF APPLICATION. (To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Nantyglo and Blaina Ironworks Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen.—Having paid to your credit at your bankers the sum of 

pounds, being £10 per share on my application for Preferenc> Shares 

of £100 each, bearing 8 per cent. Preferential Dividend, of the Nantyglo and 

Blaina [ronworks Company (Limited), I request you to allot to me that or any less 

number of the said Preference Shares, and [ hereby agree to accept the same, and 

to pay the balance in respect of such Preference S! , in terms of the Prospectus, 

dated the 25th day of July, 1871. 


















(Addition to be signed by applicant desiring to pay up all the instalments 08 
allotment.) 

I desire to pay up my subscription in full on allotment, thereby entitling me to 

Preferential Dividend at 8 per cent. per annua on the full £100 per share, ands 

priority in the allotment. 


SIg*nature .....cccccsosccccecees eocceeces 


SSUE of 5,000 PERPETUAL EIGHT PER CENT. PRE- 
FERENCE SHARES of £100 each of the NANTYGLO and BLAINA IRON- 
WORKS COMPANY (Limited).—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the LISTS 
of APPLICATION for the above will be CLOSED on TUESDAY, Ist August, for 
London, and on WEDNESDAY, 2nd August, for country applications.—By order 

of the Board, JOHN ROBERTS, Secretary. 

84 King William Street, E.C., London, July 27, 1871. 

—_— —————— 

















LonboNn: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpecTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 29, 1871, 
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